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“CIGAR 


BY E. W. 


Ir was the third anniversary of our wedding 
dsy, and Mary and I, (my prettiest and gentlest 
of wives, has, as is fitting, the prettiest and gen- 
tlest of names) Mary and I having enjoyed a 
commemorative iced-cake at tea, of wonderful 
excellence, for Mary made it, and having been 
up stairs together to look at dear little Charley 
in his crib, were now seated at our cosy fireside, 
I, with an unreproved cigar between my lips, 
and Mary very near me, enjoying a harmonious 
matrimonial chat. What we talked about, and 
hat pleasant reminiscences were indulged in— 
what whispers—what trifles—what nothings 
were called to mind, may be so very easily im- 
agined, at least by all happy married couples, 
that it is by no means worth my while to try to 
write them down here. 

The conversation was as charmingly monoto- 
hous as such conversations usually are, till I 
chanced, in my foolish confidence to say, with a 
laugh, 

“I can’t help laughing, Mary, to think what 
4 fool I was, once upon a time, to worry and fret 
myself about that young dandy, Morris, who was 
dangling about you at the same time I was. I 
might have known better, mightn’t I?” 


SMOKE.” 


DEWEES. 


$I tell you what it was? Nay,” she added, quickly, 
3 “you need not look so grumpy—you’ve no cause 
? for jealousy now, you spoiled creature! It’s a 
great mistake to suppose that all girls fall into 
love at first sight. With some, and the most 
sensible, I flatter myself, the proceeding is by no 
means such a summary process. We consider, 
and weigh the respective merits of our admirers 
quite coolly and philosophically before we de- 
cide, I assure you. We make our comparisons— 
draw our inferences—compare characters, all 
from trifles I grant, but with wonderful shrewd- 
ness sometimes, as in the present case. 

“It cost me, however,” she continued, archly, 
‘some trouble to decide whether I preferred you 
or Morris, and indeed to determine whether 
either of you were worth my going to the ex- 
treme length of actually falling in love. As I 
3 told you, a trifle decided me; but it was a sig- 
$ nificant trifle, one that showed which way the 
wind blew. Do you want to hear about it, John? 
’ Are you prepared for a full and free confession? 
Yes, I see by your smile that you are both 

curious and good-natured; so I will tell you the 





g truth, and the whole truth for once.” 
3 So looking at me, with a glance of mingled 


“I don’t know about that,” said Mary, with } sauciness and affection, my little wife spoke out, 


4 blush, and a coquettish toss of her head. 3 “There never was & poor woman s0 distressed 
“Perhaps you are not at the bottom of that}as I was, to decide between you and Morris. 


mystery yet—wise as you think yourself, sir!” 
My countenance fell. This had been a sore 


If you only knew all the sleepless nights you 
caused me! but never mind, I’ll take my revenge 


subject: with me in former years, but Mary’s } for that before I’ve done with you yet! I used 


Wquestionable affection had just convinced me 
that my old doubts had never had any founda- 
tion, that she must have loved me first, and 


’to lay awake and think and think, till my head 


ached. I knew you both wanted me, and that I 
might have either, but for my life I could not 


always. My wife continued, with mischievous ; tell which I wanted. 
ro said ‘‘Morris was certainly the handsomest—you 
T can tell you, John, you had some cause } need not make such a grimace, it is truae—but 
for jealousy in those times; for I came near—} there was something honest and manly about 
‘ay near taking Morris instead of you. Only } your face, such as it was, that I liked—oh, you 
the merest trifle decided me in your favor. Shall {smile now, do you? Morris dressed best, wes 
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the most elegant in his manners, had the most § right, quite right. I saw, even by so slight 4 
fashionable friends, was most admired by the thing, that you were actuated by high prinei- 
other girls; but still, notwithstanding all these } ples, and then it was, John, that I began to like 
advantages, I had an unaccountable and ground- $ you so very much. Besides this, I applied my 
less leaning toward you, which prevented my new ideas to Morris, and what did I find? g 
quite deciding in his favor. A conversation 3 young man, whose parents were actually pinch- 
which I had with you, sir, one day on the most } < ing themselves to give him a fine collegiate 
trivial of subjects determined my life’s choice; $ education, selfishly indulging in all sorts of ex. 
a conversation which I do not believe you re- 3 travagance, not merely in the trifling matter of 
member, or have ever thought of since.” 3 § cigar-smoking, but of dress, fashionable amuse- 
‘*What was it about?” I asked, curiously. 3 ments, &c. It showed the wrong spirit, John, 
‘* About smoking!” cried Mary, with the mer- ; and my choice was made from that hour—oh, 
riest laugh. ‘Do you remember, as we sat on how little I repent it!” 
the piazza at our country house one summer day $ ; The tears were in her eyes as she spoke, and 
after dinner ?’’ : ; she rose hastily, doubtless the reader has already 
‘No, I recollect nothing about it.” } conjectured, to throw herself in her adoring 
‘Well, it was simply this. I desired you to : husband’s arms, &c., to make a pretty conclud- 
make my presence no obstacle if you wished to} ing scene for my story. Not at all, though I 
enjoy a cigar. You replied that you did not { confess there are some such sentimental pas- 
smoke. ‘Why not?’ I asked, with somecuriosity. ; sages in our married life, (for Mary is very 
‘Because,’ you answered, quite simply, ‘I think } romantic) still in the present instance she sim- 
it’s time enough for s young man to indulge in } ply took down another cigar from the mantle, 
such luxuries, when he is able to pay for them 3 seeing my first had vanished in smoke, and 
with his own money.’ And then you added, } having lighted it, she handed it to me with her 
carelessly, ‘Smoking is an expensive habit, I 3 brightest, sweetest smile, saying, 
suppose you know.’ I did not know; I had; ‘‘And now you see, John, how it comes that 
never thought about it before; but I did now. } am so passionately fond of cigar-smoke.” 
I admired and respected you for that answer, Of course I can’t expect my intelligent reader 
John. It let me see through your honorable} to be quite of my wife’s way of thinking. Of 
and honest character.” course he sees through all this smoke which she 
‘Smoke and fudge!” I interrupted, with an ; conjured up about me, as clearly, if not more s0, 
attempt at a frown; but the little woman paid than I do. We know, of course, that smoke is 
no heed to the sham, which shé instantly saw ; smoke. But let me tell him that smoke of this 
through—she was speaking very earnestly now, ; ‘ kind is a smoke of ‘virtuous powers.” It pene- 
with a flush on her soft cheek and a sparkle in } trates with a delicious aroma, not to the brain, 
her eyes. ’ but to the heart. It sweetens the temper—it 
‘I thought about that speech after you left } tranquillizes the mind—it softens the heart. I 
me, John, and pondered it, and liked it more ; would simpiy advise such poor, pitiful bachelors 
and more. You were at that time just estab-}as don’t know what I’m talking about, to throw 
lished in business with your father’s means; as away their cigars, if need be, and try it. They 
yet you had nothing of your own, and you were } will find it surpass the finest Havanas. 








VIOLETS. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Vroters! violets! ; While your perfume sweet 
Floats out on the air, 
Bright violets! 


From whence do ye come, 
With your blue leaves so tender, 
So frail and so slender, 

Say where is your home, 
Sweet violets? 


Violets! violets! 
Pure gems of the ficld; 
That bloom in the glade, 


APA PA RAALAR AAD 


Violets! violets ! In sunshine and shade, 
So daintily fair What pleasures ye yield, 
We most cordially greet; Fair violets! 





“VENGEANCE IS MINE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Ir was a terrible night. The rain rushed 
down in cataracts; the lightning blazed continu- 
ally; and the thunder broke in sharp, startling 
peals, until earth and heaven rocked under the 
concussion. I have seen many tempests, but 
never one like that. 

“The Nittany will be in a flood,” said the 
landlord, for I was boarding, for the summer, 
ata mountain inn. ‘‘We shall hear of damage 
by morning.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the door opened, 
and the gust, driving in, almost flared out the 
candle. A neighbor entered, horror and alarm 


oa every feature, so that, even before he spoke, 
we knew he came on some fearful errand. Both 
the landlord and I sprang instinctively to our 
feet. 

“Mary Ennis——” he began. 

“What?” gasped the landlord, interrupting 


him. “She hasn’t made away with herself.” 

“God knows!” was the answer ‘She disap- 
peared from the house, just as the storm came 
up: and was met, frantic-like, going down the 
mountain. Her poor old father is ’most dlis- 
tracted. I am going, with Jem Wright and 
some others, to look for her. We want more. 
Will any of your folk turn out?” 

Thad been long enough in the village to be 
fumiliar with the story of Mary Ennis. She was 
the only child of her parent, a venerable old 3 
man, Whom all reverenced and loved for his sin- $ 
tleminded piety. Two years before, she had 
been the pride, alike of him and of the neigh- 





‘THE VALLEY FARM.’’ 


George Barlow, for that was the lover’s name, 
would not hear of a postponement: ‘he loved 
Mary,” he said, ‘‘and should always love her; 
he was willing to wait till she was nineteen, as 
Mr. Ennis wished; but he should always fear to 
lose her, unless she was plighted to him:” ,and 
his inflexible, persistent selfishness carried the 
day. 

In Mary’s eyes, she was, from that hour, virtu- 
ally his wife. Her every thought she held sacred 
to him; she consulted all his tastes; and she 
even found a secret pleasure, as gentle souls 
like her’s do, in sacrificing her own will to his. 
He was exacting, imperious, wilful, and often 
harsh; but she did not see it; for her affection 
transformed everything. Love was a necessity 
to her, and now that she had fixed her affections, 
and that custom warranted her in giving free 
course to them, she grew to fairly worship him. 
Her love became a part of her existence. It 
was her very life. 

A year passed. George often went to the 
city, always on the pretence of business, but 
really from love of change. During one of 
these visits he became enamored of a celebrated 
belle, the very opposite, in everything, of Mary. 
It was not strange, this sudden passion. Novelty 
was everything to this selfish man. His reputa- 
tion for a good estate secured him a welcome 
with the fashionable rival; and her coquetry, 
which ought to have opened his eyes, only fixed 
his admiration, by alarming his sense of security. 
He forgot his vows to Mary; lingered in the me- 


torhood. Of a rare and delicate style of beauty, } tropolis till he had secured his new mistress; 
amiable and unassuming, she had won all hearts. } and then returned home to prepare for his bride 
Her own, however, was given to a young gentle- ‘ and break off his engagement with Mary. 

man, the heir of an estate a mile below the vil- Selfish as he was, however, he began to doubt, 
lage, who had just returned from college, and? as he approached the village, whether he had 
rho “fell in love,” as the phrase goes, ‘‘at first ; not acted the rascal. Everything he saw re- 
sight.” He was one of those eager natures, ; minded him of Mary. Here was the little pond 
vhose selfish desire to have their own way at ’ where they had gathered water-lilies; there were 
mee, and at every cost, is often mistaken for ; the wood-walks they had threaded so often; and 
nergy : and the ardent manner, therefore, in : yonder the old tree, at whose roots they had found 
vhich he urged his suit, passed with Mary, as it; the first violets of the season. But he soon suc- 
passed with many others, for proof of his exces- $ ceeded in persuading himself, as men bent on 
“ve love, This characteristic he exhibited jn $ such crimes always do, that he was the injured 
‘ference to an engagement. Her father ob-} party, rather than the wrong-doer. ‘She has 
ected, in vain, to it, saying that Mary was too lost my affections,” he said to himself, ‘‘ because 
Young, that both might change their minds; but‘ she is too tame for me; if I marry om, it will 
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only make both of us unhappy; nay! it will 


held out hopes, however, that she would finally 


make Emily unhappy too.” And this sophistry 3 regain all her old sanity; and the sure, though 


satisfied him! 


It is not my purpose to narrate, at large, the ; 


3 slow, improvement that was observable in her, 


during the winter and spring, confirmed these 


cruel interview that followed. The announce-; views. But, in an evil hour, on the very day on 


ment of her lover’s treachery fell on Mary wholly 
unexpected. In her guileless faith, she had 
never even suspected him; and the blow shat- 
tered at once her hopes, her affections and her 
trust in truth. The world, and everything in it, 
seemed to her a chaos. She heard his labored 
argument, by which he sought to defend his 
conduct, but it made no impression on her 
senses: a buzzing was in her ears; she looked at 
him vacantly; and then fell to the floor, crazed, 


which my story opens, she had fallen on an old 
newspaper, which contained the announcement 
of her lover’s marriage. This marriage, which 
had happened the preceding autumn, had been 
carefully concealed from her; and no one knew 
how she became possessed of the newspaper. 
Her father, returning at dusk, just as the storm 
came up, found the paper lying on the floor, by 
her work-table, as if she had dropped it hurriedly, 
and alarmed at this, as well as at her absence, 


had rushed out to see if any one had met her. 
This last intelligence was imparted to us, as the 
landlord and I were getting ready, the narrator 
saying, in conclusion, 

**T shouldn’t wonder if some person has sent 
her the paper on purpose. At any rate, she was 
seen going down the mountain; and the notion 


as if a bolt of lightning had crashed into her brain. 

In country towns, a tragedy like this, is in 
every one’s mouth; and the condemnation of 
Barlow was almost universal. He had the har- 
dihood, however, to brave it out. One day, in 
the very inn where I was now boarding, he had 
turned on his accusers, with a bravery, which, 
in a better cause, would have been grand. is that she’s bound to George Barlow’s. It will 

“‘What business is it of yours?” he said, ; take all the men we can get, to search for her; 
frowning at the ringleader. ‘I don’t abuse {and there’s no time to be lost; for the Nittany 





Miss Ennis; I only say she isn’t suited to me; ;must be in flood now, and she’d not have the 
and I take it I ought to know best whether she ; sense, may be, to know that she can’t ford it.” 


is or not. I always supposed till now,” he con- ; The sky seemed actually on fire with lightning 
tinued, with a sneer, ‘‘that it was impertinent ; as we left the house. The rain poured. The 
to interfere in those private affairs, the whole } thunder bellowed. Hurrying through the vil- 
truth of which is known only to the two parties } lage, we soon overtook the party which had pre- 
most interested. I don’t tell my neighbors whom ; ceded us. At its head was the distracted 
they shall marry, or whom not, and I won’t per- ; father, his long white locks, that escaped from 
mit any man, or men, to dictate to me on the } beneath his hat, exposed to the wind and rain. 
same question.” : We turned into the forest, in the direction of 
He remained, for instant, after he had finished, { the Nittany, huge, blazing pine-knots lighting 
looking defiantly around; but as no one cared to ; our way, in the intermission of the lightning. 
make a personal altercation of it, he was not } Before we reached the stream, we heard, over 
answered; and finally, slapping his boot con-} the rushing rain and driving gusts, its roaring 
temptuously with his riding-whip, he turned on ; sound as it foamed onward between the rocky 
his heel and left. banks. A bridge, at this point, spanned the 
‘‘He ought to have found out whether he liked } water, and here half of our party crossed, inclu- 
Mary Ennis well enough to marry her, before he } ding the father, in order that both sides of the 
was engaged,” said an honest old farmer, with ; Nittany might be searched simultaneouly; for 
straight-forward logic. ‘I’m told, he was brute ; as yet we could not tell whether the poor girl 
enough to say, yesterday, that she was too weak- ; had thought of this light foot-bridge, or had 
minded; that her going crazy was proof of it. ; attempted the ford below at the highway. 
If it had been a darter of mine,” and he grasped} Hallooing to each other through the storm, 
his heavy whip, “I’d have beat him within} we followed the stream downward, the light of 
an inch of his life. But neighbor Ennis is old, } the torches reddening the dark waters and shim- 
and an elder of the church, and was always a; mering through the black aisles of the forest. 
mild man, any way.” : We had long left the village behind, and were 
For many weeks, Mary remained entirely in- ae approaching the Barlow estate. The anx 
sane. But kind and judicious treatment at last ; iety of all increased with each step. The father, 
mitigated her disease, though it did not lead to; with wild haste, hurried in front, concern for 
perfect recovery. Her mind still wandered at } his child giving youthful vigor, for the time, to 
times, and on certain subjects. The physicians ‘ his aged limbs. Eagerly we all looked for some 
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token of her passing—a fragment of her dress ; together with a crunching sound and groans that 
sticking to a bush, or a shoe lost in her flight. ; were almost human. Now and then, a bit of a 
But no sign of her presence was found. At : bough would be tossed up, like a woman’s arm, 
every step, in this breathless search, the Nit- {and the cry would be on our lips, ‘‘There she 
tanny, now swollen to a river, raged deeper and { is,” when the limb would sink again, and only 
wilder, uprooting the young saplings on its } the foaming, whirling waters, half choked up 
banks: its tawny waters flashing redder in the { with trees, be seen rushing redly by. Again, 
torch-light, and roaring onward, as if angry $ like the gleam of a white garment, the spray 


that it found no better prey. 

All this time the clouds poured incessantly. 
Not one of us but was wet through. The 
torches were being extinguished continually, 
now blown out by the wind, now smothered 
hissing by the rain. The thunder crashed over- 
head, or rattled down the heavens. And still, 
leading us all, the old man hurried on, crying, 
“My child, my child.” 

Suddenly, a blinding flash shot directly across 
our path; a gigantic pine was splintered, in an 
instant, to the root; the earth smoked where 
the bolt entered; and the tall hemlock, totter- 
ing a moment, rushed headlong downward, bear- 
ing half a score of smaller trees to the ground 
before it, and shaking the solid mountain, 
far and near. 

Scarcely had the glare and roar subsided, when 


; would dash up, and then vanish away. 
’ A falling off in the high banks left an approach 
to the stream here, of which the turnpike took 
advantage; but the road was overflowed, for a 
considerable distance before reaching the brook. 
After crossing the ford, the highway led up a 
gentle, green acclivity, and there turned, just in 
front of a large white mansion, the residence of 
the false Barlow. The lighted windows, seen 
through the falling rain, shone like a beacon 
over the foaming waters at the ford and the 
highway that led up to it: and as I saw the gay 
front of that mansion, which should have been 
s the bridal home of the poor, crazed fugitive, I 
; could not help thinking that it had, perhaps, 
lured her to her death but a little while before. 

All at once, as 1 looked and thought thus, I 
heard a sharp cry, and turning to the father, 





one of our party, who was on the opposite side . from whom it proceeded, beheld him rushing 
of the stream, shouted through the tempest; ; into the stream. My first instinct was to help 
and though we could not distinguish his words, ‘ to restrain him, my next to look for the cause 
wesaw, by the wild torch-light, that he held up ; of his horror. There, caught by a sapling that 
’Woman’s shoe, found at the edge of the tor-; leaned over into the water, and swaying with 
rent, as if it had just been washed ashore. 3 it, was a female corpse. The body lay on its 
Eyen at that distance the father recognized it. ‘ back, the arms hanging nerveless by its side, 
“It is her’s,” he cried, ‘‘she is drowned.” } and the long dishevelled hair streaming down 
And he staggered, and would have fallen, if he} the current. All was then over! 
had not been supported. ; “Let me go to her,” cried the poor old man, 
Bat instantly he rallied. Shaking us off, s frantically, as we restrained him. ‘I will go,” 
he sprang almost instantly to his feet, and look- ‘ and he struggled so hard that two could scarcely 
ing around, with an appealing look that went to ' hold him. ‘Oh! do let me go,” he pleaded, 
every heart, cried, “‘Come, she may yet be safe. $ when he found we were too strong for him. 
She has only dropped it in her haste.” And {She is my only child, and the waters will 
with the words, he hurried on again, fain to ; carry her away.” 
persuade himself that there was yet hope. By this time, however, some of our party, 
We followed without a word. He fairly ran, $ risking their own lives, had brought the body 
such was his eagerness now. I shall never for- ; to the shore, where they composed it decently 
get that scene. The torches flashing, the Nit- ‘ on the grass, at the side of the highway. Simul- 
tanny’s hoarse roar, the lightnings, the thunder, ; taneously, attracted by the noise and lights, the 
mt the aged father in the van, his bare locks, for } owner of the mansion had come forth, attended 
his hat had fallen off, streaming in the wind $ by servants, and was approaching the scene of 
like those of another Lear. the tragedy. The father, casting himself beside 
We reached the highway again «t last. It § his daughter, had begun to chafe her cold hands, 
seemed an age, though it could have been, } calling her by every term of endearment he bad 
at most, but a few minutes. Here the road used when she was a child, imploring her to 
crossed the brook, by what was usually a shal- ; speak to him, and saying, ‘‘she is not dead, do 
poe ford; but now the waters swirled by, ten you think she is dead?” when her murderer 
tet deep between the high banks, and full of {thus approached. Awe-struck, and feeling the 


8 and other drift-wood, which ground i hand of Providence in this coincidence, we drew 
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back, so that Barlow stood face to face with his 
victim. 

The silence that followed, for a second, was 
awful. The storm had lulled, for the time, so 
that only the light pattering of rain was heard; 
and this, so in contrast with the preceding tur- 
moil, made the stillness more terrible. Occa- 
sionally, the thunder boomed, far off, like minute 
guns. I heard Barlow catch his breath. His 
face turned ashen-colored. He looked literally, 
for a moment, as if he had been changed to 
stone. The father, roused from his absorption, 
as if by the magnetism of that presence, re- 
garded him, meantime, with dilating eyes, and 
a look like that of a tiger about to spring. I 
trembled for what would follow. Suddenly a 
voice spoke beside me. 

“Ay,” it said, and a half-savage log-cutter 
from higher up the mountain, advanced into the 
foreground, with a drawn knife in his hand, which 
he offered to the frenzied parent, ‘‘ay! sacrifice 
him on the spot. Or say the word,” he added, 
as the father turned questioning toward him, 
with some gleams of returning reason in his 
eyes, “‘and I’ll do it myself: it would be doing 
God Almighty service to rid the earth of such a 
villain.” 

If, in that awful moment, when all our feel- 
ings were roused to the highest pitch of grief 
and indignation, the father had accepted the 
offer, I do not think one of us would have had 
the physical power to interfere. A spell was 
on us all. We were paralyzed. It seemed to 
us as if the death of Barlow would be only a 
just expiation, a “sacrifice,” as the log-cutter 
had called it. 

There was an instant of terrible suspense, 
during which we held our breaths unconsciously. 


The father turned and looked at the criminal: 
then inquiringly around the group; and then at 
his daughter. As his eyes dwelt on that calm, 
serene face, a change came over them. The 
anger passed away, the temporary insanity de- 
parted, and tears gathered thick and fast, and 
ran slowly over down his cheeks. He made a 
gesture, to put away the offered weapon, shaking 
his grey hairs. 

**No,” he said. 
geance is Mine.’ 
and my child.” 

Even the log-cutter burst into tears. The 
Christian had triumphed over the father. We 
were conquered and melted. 

He looked up and went on. 

“Neighbors,” he said, ‘‘will you help me to 
carry her home?” and added gently, ‘‘I thank 
you all for your kindness.” 

It seemed to me, that, as he spoke thus,s 
peaceful smile was on the face of the corpse. 
Or was it only the flashing torch-light? 

We bore her away, leaving the murderer stil] 
paralyzed, standing there at the ford. We laid 
her, two days after, in the village church-yard: 
and there also, within a month, a grave was dug 
for the old man. Peace to their ashes! 

Barlow still lives. He is a prosperous man; 
and decorous and strict even to Pharisaism. Even 
those who know him best, say that, after the 
first shock, he ceased to regret what he had 
done. We would fain believe otherwise. But 
/ neither his prosperity, nor his want of remorse, 
nor the cruel fate of his victims, makes us, for 
one moment, doubt the justice of God. Timeis 
not Eternity. The scheme of Providence is not 
played out in this fleeting life. 

‘© VENGEANCE 18 MINE.” 


‘*The Lord hath said, ‘Ven- 
Let God judge between him 
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BY SARAH 


I am lone to-night, I am lone to-night, 
Though those I love are near; 

There are faces fair, there is cheerful light, 
And the merry laugh I hear. 

It is ringing out, it is ringing out 
As blithe as it rung of yore, 

But alas! beloved, that merry shout 
Sounds sweet to me no more. 


T am sad to-night, I am sad to-night, 
For I can but think of thee; 

Of the love so true, of the hopes so bright; 
That love is lost to me. 


ENT. 


E. JUDSON. 


They say thou art dead, they say thou art dead: 
Beloved, for thy mournful fate, 

Ah! many and bitter tears I have shed, 
And earth seems desolate. 


I can see thy face, that noble face, 
It rises before me now. 
But the lines of suffering I trace 
On the high and massive brow. 
And those earnest eyes, oh! those earnest eyes, 
Beloved, I know are thine; 
In their mournful depths a shadow lies, 
And the tears are filling mine. 





THE HOLE IN THE STOCKING. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Waar a divine creature!” said Harry How- 
ard to his friend, Charles Townsend, as they 
stood together near the door of a ball-room. 
“How gracefully she dances! Did you ever see 
wuch a figure, such eyes, or such a complexion?” 

“Handsome is as handsome does,” drily re- 
plied his friend, quoting an old proverb, and 
slightly shrugging his shoulders. 

“Pshaw!”’ retorted Harry, somewhat testily. 
“Qne might as well look for enthusiasm from a 
stone as from you.” 

“You mustn’t expect enthusiasm for a doll,” 
was the answer. ‘‘Miss Osborne is no divinity, 
Harry; but if report speaks truly, an unmiti- 
gated dowdy.” 

“I won’t believe it,” said Harry, half angrily. 
“It’s the gossip of those who envy her. Such a 
beautiful creature could not be untidy.” 

His friend replied only by another shrug. 

“T shall ask Mrs. Wharton to introduce me,” 
suid Harry, leaving his friend, ‘‘If Miss Osborne 
proves as conversible as she is handsome, you'll 
not see me again to-night.” 

Nor did Townsend get an opportunity to speak 
tohis friend again that evening. Harry seemed 
tachanted with his new acquaintance. Town- 
sud saw him hanging on every word Miss 
Osborne spoke, watching her every look, and 
‘rutinizing jealously every one she conversed 
vith. Nor was Townsend altogether surprised. 
For Miss Osborne was as accomplished as she 
vas beautiful. She had, moreover, a happy flow 
ofspitits. She possessed, too, great adaptability 
character. She had discovered, directly, there- 

fre What subjects pleased Harry most; and 
being & bit of a coquette, had resolved on his 
Conquest immediately. She danced often with 
tim, allowed him to take her down to supper, 
tnd when he led her to her mother’s carriage, 
wid how pleased she would be to have him call. 
By this time her victory was complete, and 
Harry went home to dream of Miss Osborne, 
tad to wonder if he really was, as he said to 

melf, “the lucky fellow to draw such a 
prize,” 

To do the lady justice, it was not coquetry 

Which made her voice, when she asked 

Harry to call, tremble perceptibly. In person, 

“ad, and manners, he was superior; and Miss 


Osborne had the sense to see and appreciate 
this. Heretofore, in all her many flirtations, 
her heart had never suffered. But, on this 
occasion, she also had dreams: and they were 
of orange blossoms and Harry Howard. 

The next day, Townsend, after a late break- 

fast, was sauntering down Chesnut street, when 
$ he encountered Harry. The latter could talk 
3 of nothing but Miss Osborne. He confessed, at 
last, that he found it impossible to settle himself 
down to reading, or indeed anything, and that 
he was promenading to pass the time, till the 
conventional hour of making calls had come, 
when he intended paying a visit to Miss Osborne. 

“T’ve never kept anything from you, Town- 
send,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll acknowledge that I’m 
over head and ears in love. If she’ll have such 
a worthless fellow as myself,” he added, ener- 
getically, ‘‘I’ll marry her at once.” 

His friend was about to say that she would 
have Harry, to a certainty, since she was of the 
kind to take him for his fortune, even if she 
cared nothing for himself, when his attention 
was attracted by a lady, who, at that instant, 
left a store, just ahead, and began to hastily 
walk up the street. He thought there was 
something familiar in the figure; but, if it was 
that of any one he knew, it was now so slouched 
in a huge plaid shawl, as not to be recognized. 
Harry, at the same moment, noticed the lady. 

‘¢How I do hate,” he said, ‘‘to see a woman 
walking in that way. Observe her now. It’s a 
sort of fast waddle, like that of a duck trying to 
:run. Zounds! if I had a wife that walked so 
$ vulgarly and fast, I’d go crazy.” 

**I believe you would, Harry; for I know no 
?man more fastidious. But don’t talk so loud: 
$ the lady might overhear you.” 

3 «DLady!” said Harry, with a sneer. ‘She’s 
} some servant girl, who has run out to buy a 
3 shilling’s worth of thread. Lady, indeed? Did 
§ you ever know a real lady to walk in that 
} fashion?” 

“Yes! They can’t help their walk, you know.” 
‘Well, then, they can help dressing like a 





s 
3 dowdy, can’t they?” He spoke in a whisper, 
’ admonished by Townsend’s look. ‘Look how 


$ this nursery maid wears her clothes. They’re 
thrown on, not put on: her frock is shorter, on 
16 
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one side, than her skirt: and, as I live, there’s; A few steps brought them to the side of the 
a hole in her stoeking.”’ lady. Neither Harry nor Townsend could resist 
Harry turned triumphantly to Townsend as } the desire to glance at her face as they went by. 
he spoke. The latter could no more deny this, }She wore a coarse veil, which she had drawn 
than he could the general charge of slovenliness 3 over her face for concealment; but 9 puff of 
which Harry had made. The person before : wind, just as they passed, blew it aside; and lo! 
them, it was plain, if not a servant girl, was an } Miss Somers herself. 
irreclaimable dowdy. But Townsend, disposed } Harry never said a word, from that time for- 
to be charitable, answered, ward, about being in love with Miss Somers, 
‘What if there is a hole in her stocking? The } Townsend wisely refrained from alluding to the 
neatest persons will sometimes be caught with } subject; put he was glad that his friend had 
one. They put a stocking on, which is perfect; been cured; for he knew too much of the lady’s 
but before they come home, it wears to a hole.” $ slovenliness, through his sisters, to suppose she 
“I know too much for that,” retorted Harry. 3 could ever have made Harry happy. 
“Tf either of my sisters were to make such an There are other ball-room belles, besides Miss 
excuse to their mother, she’d tell them, that ; Somers, who think it not unlady-like to go shop- 
persons who were tidy, always looked carefully 3 ping, early in the morning, in the most dowdyish 
at their garments, before putting them on——” § garb. They should remember, that, while gen- 
‘‘Hush!” said Townsend, for Harry had raised § tlemen hardly ever notice whether a lady wears 
his voice insensibly. ‘*She knows we are talk- $a brocade or some cheaper material, they are 
ing of her. Let’s pass her, for to linger behind, $ sure to see anything untidy about her dress, but 
now, would be rude.” especially a HOLE IN HER STOCKING. 














ALONE. 
BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 


Sadly my fancy wanders back 
To days so long gone by, 
Sweeping o’er memories viewless track 
Where the shadows dimly lie; 
Days when the sunshine was pure and bright, 
Gilding each scene with its dazzling light. 


Deeper and darker the night comes on, 
Shadows and gloom are here— 

Loved ones and dear ones have long been gone, 
Nothing is left to cheer; 

Lonely I sit, so cold and numb— 

When will the morning ever come? 


Fiercer and wilder drives the storm, : Around me the storm grows wild again— 
Sweeping along the shore; Fancy awakes at the sound— 
Winds are shricking their wild alarm, Madly the wind howls over the main, 
As they never shrieked before; Hoarsely the waves resound! 
And oh, how fearfully sounds each tone Wearily waiting, I watch the dawn— 
While waiting, I watch here all alone! . Twill come! when the last dark hour is gone: 
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“THAT FAMILIAR STRAIN.” 


BY JOHN HAINES, JR. 


Lady, where’er thy lot may be, 
Wherever thou may’st roam, 
The harp, though struck by stranger's hands. 
Shall mind thee still of home; 
And scenes of happiness, and youth, 
Will rise to thee again; 
And tones of loved ones be recalled 
By that familiar strain. 


Upon my ear, methinks I hear 
That old familiar strain, 

Its touching notes thrill thro’ my frame 
With sweetness once again; 

I hear it oft, in murmurs soft, 
Amid youth’s fleeting dream— 

And yet its sounds are floating on 
With me along life’s stream. 


Pe 





LITTLE ALICE. 


A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


«Przase, doctor, come with me—quick!” said 
the trembling voice of an old man at my door, 
one wet, cold May night. 

I turned from my window, whither I had been 
drawn, aroused from sleep by his loud, double 
rapat the street door—and hastily dressing, went 
down stairs, crossed the hall, slipped back the 
bolt, and joined him. It was a wild, stormy 
night, and cold, too, for the season—and the rain 
splashed down sullenly and unceasingly from the 
black starless sky upon the pavements; and as 
lemerged from the warmth of a comfortable 
home into the chilly, out-door atmosphere, I 
buttoned closely my overcoat and drew my muff- 
lers up about my throat. 

“Lead the way, sir,” I said to the old man at 
ny side, 

On we went rapidly, through the driving rain 
beating full in our faces, my companion seeming 
to take no heed of the raging storm—though, as 
we suddenly turned a corner, coming directly 
wader the glare of a stregt lamp, I noticed that 
his garments—the attire of an artizan of the 
bumbler class—were miserably scanty and thin— 
that his tattered grey hair was dripping down 
his bent shoulders—and saw what I had not 
ibserved before, that his right arm hung withered 


‘““Who?” I asked, involuntarily, giving utter- 
ance to the curidsity I had hitherto restrained. 

“Who? Oh, didn’t I tell you? I thought I 
did. It is little Alice, sir—our little Alice, who 
is dying—and has been calling for you to come 
all night—and all the week past,” said the old 
man. 

‘*And why did you not send for me sooner?” 
I asked. 

“I did go—twice before to night—but they 
told me you had left town, and wouldn’t be back 
till to-day. But I’m glad you're going néw! 
’ Somehow, she talks about you all the time; and 
maybe the sight of you will do her good.” 

I recollected then. I had been to a far distant 
‘ county, to bury a beloved sister, within a week, 
returning home only that day. 

‘‘How long has the child been ill?” I asked. 

“Oh, sir, it is only eight davs or thereabouts, 
since she came home one night from the factory, 
pale and weak. and when the bells rung again 
in the morning she tried to get up and go again 
to her work, but was too sick; only eight days 
since she gave up—but I’ve seen the look in her 
face all along—I knew it! But the little thing 
wouldn’t give up sir!” 








; “You say she worked in a factory—in Mr. 


ind useless at his side. And over his white, thin 3 Sidney’s?” I inquired. 


fe—and in the glances of which, every few $ 


noments, he cast upon me, as if to make sure I 
vas hastening or close beside him, I read the 
sory of some great grief, and saw there traces 
f want and hunger. 

This was just such a haggard, hopeless face 
ss Thad seen hundreds of times among the poor 
af England—among the artizans and laboring 
thsses—telling the same sad story, of want, 
petury, and sorrow. 

And 80, sadly musing, each busy with his own 
sae, we walked on—the silence broken only 
y the steady tramp of our feet, and the cease- 
‘es patter of the rain upon the tiled roofs and 
urrow brick pavements. 

a Were turning an angle of a street, when, 

4 sudden lull of the storm, the old man said 

¥, “She can’t stand it long, sir!—but I 
We shall get there before she drops off!” 
OL. XXX.—2 


“* Aye,” was the answer, ina hasty tone. ‘Aye, 
sir, for two years little Alice has led a slave’s 
life in his spinning room, and that’s what’s killed 
her—working there to earn the bread we ate— 
her mother and I!” 

“She is your child, then?” I queried. 

“No! my grandchild. James died three years 
ago last winter—the consumption killed him— 
and left little Alice and her poor mother. It’s a 
terrible thing, sir, to be poor!” he added, after 
moment’s pause, ‘‘a terrible thing to be poor, 
and can’t work! I wonder what God sent this 
upon me for”—looking down upon the useless, 
shrunken member by his side—‘‘and let that 
child kill herself to support me?” 

«Tf it hadn’t been for this, I could have worked 
for ’°em both—mother and child—and saved the 
peor dear lamb!” 
$< And how old is little Alice?” I asked. 

17 
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The old man groaned. ‘Eight years—only an 
eight year old child—little better than a baby— 
taken from its mother’s bosom to toil from bell- 
ringing to bell-ringing again in yonder cursed 
factories! No wonder, sir, the children die!—no 
wonder they are dropping off by scores—toiling 
like slaves, aye, worse than the black slaves over 
the water that the gentle folk pity so! Yet they 
have no eye, or heart, or pity, for their own 
slaves at home!” 

“‘God help you! It is, indeed, a terrible thing 
to be poor!” I replied, involuntarily, respecting 
the man’s grief too much to check his righteous 
bitterness of speech. ‘‘Yes, England has much 
to answer for—she has her slaves!” 

‘And it’s all the rich men’s fault!” he broke 
forth again. ‘They do it all! They send our 
children into their great smoking, stifling prison 
houses, making them work, work, until the din: 
of the great iron wheels crushes the life out of ; 
their brains!—and all to keep their own with 
soft, white hands, and doll-baby faces in their 
splendid homes! ‘The rich do this—they have 
a right because they have the power, and they 
have the power because they have the money! 
and so they grind down the poor, and kill the 
little babes! and this is ‘Merrie England!’ Aye, 
merry enough, I dare say, sir, to us poor folks, 
who bury our dead, and have no time to stand 
and weep over them!” 

He ceased suddenly, his grey head dropping 
on his breast; but still his feet kept on their 
rapid way. 

For a moment I was astonished at his vehe- 
mence; and yet, why shonld I have been? for 
the sudden revelation of this man’s heart was 
nothing new to me. In the course of an exten- 
sive practice in one of England’s largest manu- 
facturing towns, and principally among the 
artizans and operatives in the factories—for, 
as God is my judge, I never turned a deaf ear to 
& poor man’s call! in the course of such a prac- 
tice, among an oppressed, hopeless people— 
familiar with the appearance of want and peaury 
in a thousand forms—how could I expect to wit- 
ness any new phase of character among them? 

Many a time had I stood by miserable pallets 
in close, stifling rooms, amid the lowest forms of 
squallor and poverty—many a time had I stood 
by the cots of the lowly poor, who, amid all their 
destitution, had preserved the virtue of cleanli- 
ness—many & time ministering unto them to the ; 
last, had I closed their eyelids, and in imagina- : 
tion followed the released soul from its late} 


prison-house up to the shadow of the Great 3 





White Throne, into the presence of Him in whose : farther corner of the apartment, 


slaves—and then, turning away, | had walked 
beside the haughty millionaire, Russel Sidney, 
through his busy factories—and looking upon 
the mute, wan faces bending over their tasks 
watching the long, famine-stricken fingers plying 
the ceaseless shuttle, or ‘‘turning the great iron 
wheels round and round”—looking upon those 
operatives, too weary and hopeless to complain, 
and daily getting thinner and weaker—anid 
those scenes of oppression, I, too, groaned out 
in hitterness of spirit, even as had this weary 
old man at my side, ‘And this is free, merry 
England!” 

But my thoughts came back to the old mu 
and his errand. 

‘‘And little Alice has been asking for me, you 
say! Does she know me?” I inquired. 

‘‘She has seen you often when you visited the 
factory. You remember her—don’t you? She 
has soft, golden curls, and eyes blue as the skies 
that hang over the country meadows in summer 
time,” said the old man. 

But vainly I tried to call her to remembrance. 
Among the many little children whom I had seen 
in my rounds through the factory rooms, ani 
whom I had stopped to pat upon the head, there 
were too many with meek blue eyes and golden 
curls, and, alas! pale, pinched faces, for me to 
single out the memory of this little one. Ani 
so, fruitlessly endeavoring to call up her form 
and face before my mental vision, I hastened 02 
beside the old man, af he led me through s laby- 
rinthine maze of streets and narrow alleys into 
the very heart of the city. At length we stopped. 

“It is here, sir. Step carefully—the stairs 
are steep and narrow,” said the old man, as be 
pushed open the door of a dilapidated old wood 
house, and bade me enter. Up several flights 
of steep, rickety stairs, which creaked sé 
rattled under our footsteps, I followed hia, 
until we gained an upper landing, from whense 
he opened a door leading to a room beyond. 

It was a low, damp attic chamber, containing 
but few articles of furniture of the poorest de 
scription—the rafters overhead blackened and 
unplastered—the rain trickling in through the 
broken roof—and the voice of the storm shriek 
ing at the little window-pane like the moam of § 
dying fiend, 

Upon the hearth smouldered a few dead ashes, 
from whence the fire had died out long before 
even as hope from the heart of that poor mother 
who knelt by the bedside of her dying child 

The light of a farthing candle, burning upon 


a little stand near the head of the bed st - 
but faint’ 


eyes there are neither rich or poor, nobles, or‘ illumined the gloom, only to reveal the ui 
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desolation; but I could not fail to perceive the 
figure of a woman who rose from her half-kneel- 


ing, half-crouching posture by the bedside as g 


we entered, nor the tiny, attenuated child-form 
which started up from the pillows. 

And a little, faint voice, sweet as the cry of a 
tiny, weak bird, said, 

“Js it you, grandpa? and has he come?” 

“Yes, little darling, and here is the kind 
doctor,” said the old man, in a softened voice. 

“Oh, I knew he would come! I knew it!” 
sgain cried that sweet, faint voice; and little 
Alice turned her full, blue eyes upon me. 

The woman by the bed-side came feebly 
forward—a thin, weary-looking, consumptive 
yoman—such an one as I had seen hundreds 
of times before among the poor: a pale, suffer- 
ing widow, toiling all day at the weary loom, 
and then half the night over some coarse sewing, 
toeke out the money to provide food and shelter 
to keep soul and body together, and then, when 
strength failed utterly, sending forth her deli- 
cate little one to earn her mite in the noisy fac- 
tory room. 

This pale, sad woman came feebly forward; 
and curtesying with native grace, said, strug- 
gling meantime to crush down her tears and the 
great choking sobs which rose in her throat, 

“Qh, good sir, you are very kind to come 
among us poor people—but my little one did 
want to see you so! and God will send you His 
reward!” and then, turning toward the bed, she 
tenderly stroked out, one by one, the long, golden 
curls that lay over the pillow, saying, ‘and now 
lie very still, Ally; the kind doctor has come.” 

Iwent to the bed-side and looked down into 
the child’s eyes. And I knew then what thoughts 
Were tugging at the mother’s heart-strings— 
"hat inquiries hovered on her lips, even before 
the words broke forth, 

“Oh, tell me, doctor, will she live? Can you 
save her for me?” 

Heart sick, I turned away—heart sick and 
mute; for my practised eye saw all at one glance. 
There was no hope! Even then the film of death $ 
had begun to gather over the ils of 

pupils of those 
large, blue eyes upturned to mine; even then life 
"ss ebbing surely from that tiny heart; and the 
litle, slender fingers which had crept lovingly 
into my hand were growing cold. Life might ; 
linger for a few hours, or go out at any moment. 
She might lie thus till the grey dawn broke over 
the smoky city, or she might gently, dreamily } 
= into the death sleep. But there was no} 





And the mother must have read it all in my } 
Wuntenanee, for she turned away, vuried her? 


face in her hands with a quick, convulsive, sob- 
bing cry, and dropped down on her knees, And 
the old man sat motionless in the distant corner 
among the shadows, whither he had retreated 
upon his entrance; and little Alice lay very quiet 
as her mother had bidden her, looking up into 
my face with a loving, tender smile. 

**T am so glad you came!” she murmured, at 
length: ‘‘I knew you would come, some time, 
ever since you gave me the pretty flowers. See! 
I have kept them,” and a soft light glorifies her 
face, and a radiant smile played about the little 
mouth, as she reached forth her transparent 
hand, pointing with one trembling finger to the 
little stand at the head of her cot. 

“‘Give them to me—please!” she whispered. 

I turned to the stand, and saw there, in a cup 
of water, a little bunch of faded wild flowers; 
and taking them thence, I placed them in her 
outstretched fingers. 

And then gazing upon those few wild flowers, 
looking down into her blue eyes, and mechani- 
cally threading my fingers through the curls 
which swept the pillow like threads spun from 
pure gold—then it all flashed over me in an in- 
stant, and I remembered ‘‘little Alice.” 

I remembered how I had seen her often in the 
stifled factory room, flitting to and fro among 
the great wheels of the spinners—to and fro, 
among the clatter and Babel-noise of the turning 
machinery, like a child-angel as she was. I had 
paused more than once to stroke those golden 
curls; and now it came fresh to memory again— 
how, one day, scarce two weeks agone—in walk- 
ing past the spinning-frame where she stood at 
work, holding a bunch of wild flowers in my 
hand—a few large English violets, sprigs of 
sweet thyme, and blades of blue-eyed grass, 
which I had plucked that morning during a ride 
into the country—I marked the eager, childish 
delight sparkling in her eyes as she saw the 
flowers, and gave them to her with a kinc word, 
and then passed onward. And I had straight- 
way forgotten the incident, until those withered, 
faded blossoms, treasured up to gaze upon in 
her death hour, recalled it. That little cluster 
of wayside flowers had made her so happy! I 
was much affected. 

‘I am sorry to find you so sick! I remember 
you now, little Alice,” I said, at length. 

She looked up and smiled faintly, still caress- 
ing my hand. 

‘*And you have kept my flowers ever since?” 
I asked. ‘‘And have you been sick ever since, 
too?” 

‘‘ Almost,” she whispered. ‘My head kept 
aching so, and the great wheels went round and 
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round and made me dizzy—and one night when ; heaven, it won’t—for mamma said how nobody 
I came home, my cheeks were so red and hot } was ever sick there.” 

that mamma cried and put me to bed; andthen} Then relapsing into quiet, for a little time 
when morning came, and the great bell rung, { silence rested on that room, broken only by the 
and I wanted to get up and go to the factory } beating of the wind and rain against the window 
she wouldn’t let me, but said I must lay very} pane. Little Alice lay looking at the flowers 
still. And then I did lay still—so very still that she held—then all at once asked, eagerly, 

a little mouse got up on the stand right beside ‘Will there be flowers in heaven, mamma?” 
the pretty flowers you gave me, and I wasn’t; ‘‘Yes, dear,” sobbed the mother. 
frightened a bit, but laid and looked at him— 3 “Oh, that will be beautiful!” she cried, joy- 
but, somehow, my head wouldn’t stop aching, ; fully. ‘And it will be good to die and go there, 
and then I woke up grandpa and wanted him to g I dreamed all about it last night—though I didn't 
go for you to come and get me well—for I knew ; tell anybody till now, how there were pretty 


you was the doctor.” 

**Don’t you think you can get me well?” she 
asked, after a little pause, gazing up into my 
face. ‘“Can’t I be got strong enough to go away 
from this noisy place into the pleasant country, 
where it is so cool and still, and the flowers 
grow? Maybe you'll take me there in your nice 
carriage some day, when it don’t rain so hard, 
won’t you? I don’t mind asking you, for you 
were so good, and gave me the dear, pretty 
flowers!” And again those trusting, childish 
eyes were upturned to mine. 

I could not answer for the rushing tears. I 
had been less than man had I not cried then. I 
tell you, the physician, whether he goes among 
high or low, sees many pitiful, sad, heart-break- 
ing scenes in his life. I had seen many such— 
but never, never any like this! The mother sob- 
bed aloud; and the grandfather, poor, stricken 
old man! moaned sadly. 

I stood there silent; and little Alice must have 
read my thoughts, for she said in a few moments 
almost cheerfully, 

‘*Well, you don’t speak, and I see how it is. 
I can’t ever get well—and you’re sorry to tell 
me so. But it won’t make me feel bad—only 
mamma and grandpapa, they’ll miss me so! If 
God makes me die and go to heaven, I want to. 


Mamma says all the little children go there; § 


don’t they?” 

“Yes, yes,” I murmured—‘little children all 
go there—‘of such are the kingdom of heaven,’ 
it is written.” 

‘*That’s just what she read out of grandpapa’s 
big Bible the other night, when my head ached 
and I cried so—and it made me feel good, and 
stopped the naughty pain.” 

“Does your head ache now?” I asked, to 
direct the conversation into another channel, for 
it was getting intensely painful to the poor over- 
wrought mother. 

“Oh, no, it’s all gone now,” she replied, 
brightening. ‘And I don’t think it'll come 
back any more, either—not if I die and go to 


. 


flowers, and little singing birds—such beautiful 
birds, too, as never come tv this great smoky 
town—and I saw lots of children—and little 
Katy Deane, who died last year, was there—and 
they all came and got me, and led me up to papa, 
for he was there too, dear mamma—and then he 
kissed me, and told me to go and play, and then 
the little children took hold of my hands, and we 
all ran down into the green meadows together. 
Oh, it was so cool there, and soft and still! The 
great bells didn’t ring once to scare away the 
birds. I don’t believe they have factories there, 
upin heaven. God won’t let them have them, to 
shut up the little children in, will He, mamma!” 

The mother could not speak; but the old man 
came forth from the corner where he bad sat, 
moaning, and rocking his body to and fro, and 
groped toward the bed. 

“No, darling, no! thank God for that! No 
3 work there—no rich to grind down the poor— 
’ but cool, green meadows and gardens for the 
‘children to play in—and when they’re tired, 
} Jesus takes them up in his arms like little 
?lambs, and carries them!” And he fondly 
stroked out her curls, and let his trembling old 
hand go wandering all over her sunken features. 

“Then it will be good to die, grandpaps,” she 
said, smiling sweetly. ‘The bells won't wake 
me up in the morning when I am tired—oh, 80 
$ tired! It will be good to die and go to heaven, 
Seven if I have to go all the way alone; but 
: papa "ll be there, and by-and-bye mamma and 
you, and the good doctor here, will all come 
$ too—won’t you, grandpapa?” 
§ “I hope so, darling! Everybody knows God 
3 takes little children and makes angels of ’em— 








but I’m old and wicked, and p’rhaps after all I 
’shan’t get there!” And the old man sank down 
: upon his knees, and sobbed aloud. 


by 


“Qh, hush, grandpapa! It makes me feel bad 
to hear you talk so! God loves everybody, if 
they only love Him! Don’t you know, yon 
3 read that, too, in your big Bible the other night? 
* whispered little Alice. 
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By-and-by the sobs died away, and the old 
man rose and stood silent at the bedside; and 
the little one lay still upon the pillows. Buta 
great change had suddenly passed over her 
waxen face; and I think he must have seen it, 
too, for again he broke forth into moaning sobs, 
andsank upon his feeble knees beside the mother, 
who was silently praying, and quelling her sobs, 
that she might not impede her darling’s flight to 
heaven. 

The dying child lay very still for a few minutes, 
her eyelids fluttering open, then wearily closing; 
while I bent over her, holding my watch in one 
hand, and with the fingers of the other on her 
wrist counting the faint strokes of her feeble 
pulse; and all the time the death-angel, Azrael, 
was hovering over that low pallet, unfurling his 
wings, and brightening and glorifying every 
feature of her transparent face with his touch. 

The flowers were still grasped tightly in her 
little right hand, beneath the nails of whose 
tender fingers the blood was settling in livid 
streaks darker and bluer tWan the hue of the 
Tiolets, 

Presently,she unclosed her eyes, and holding 
t the blossoms, murmured brokenly; and, 
knowing that, even then, life was fluttering on 
her white lips, I stooped low to catch the words. 

looking intently upon the flowers, she whis- 
pered gaspingly and slow, ‘Violets! violets!” 
then, while a sudden light broke over her face, 
ind in the glimpse of heaven which the angels 
surely brought her then, she murmured, 

“There! don’t you see them—the pretty 
fowers? All the little children are picking 
them—and Katy, too, she wants me, let me go!” 
ind she suddenly withdrew her hand from mine— 
“let me go! don’t hold me! They want me in 

heaven !”” 

One sudden spring from the pillow; one little 
traggle; one feeble flutter of the tiny heart; 
me opening and shutting of the tiny fingers, 
letting the violets fall all over the pallet; and it 
vas over! 





They had wanted little Alice in heaven, and 
she had gone! 

She was no more in that miserable attic cham- 
ber, only a clay cold, waxen body, exquisite in 
its white, statuesque, perfect childish beauty as 
the sculptured marble—only the body, for the 
spirit was in the Father’s bosom. 

The mother sprang up. 

‘*Thank God it is over! No more work—no 
more hunger—no more suffering, for she is with 
Jesus!” Then the great tide-waves of maternal 
love, stronger than life or death, swelled up from 
her heart to her eyes; and with a bitter wail and 
a gush of tears, she sunk down upon the bed 
beside her dead child. 

‘Aye, daughter, I suppose it is well to thank 
God that she has passed beyond suffering and 
want. I thanked Him for that when James died; 
but it does seem bitter hard that the little ones 
must go first—and an old, withered, useless 
being like me he left to cumber the ground! 
Yes, it is hard! Little Alice has died before 
her time!” And with a groan of anguish, the 
old man shrunk away into his dark corner again. 

And when the next day—a fair May day as 
ever smiled upon the earth—I looked down into 
the little grave they had dug for her in the wet 
kirk-yard sod—when I looked abroad over the 
great smoky city, where the tall chimnies loomed 
up and pierced the sky—I could but say, 

‘And in yonder factories, amid the stifling air 
and the ceaseless din of turning iron wheels, are 
still toiling, toiling, scores of pale, wan, hunger- 
stricken little children, too many of whom will, 
alas! like little Alice, die before their time!’’ 

And yet for her it was well! Quietly and 
sweetly she sleepeth now; we would not have it 
otherwise—for 


“Tf you listen by that grave in sun or shower, 
With your ear down, little Alice never cries! 
Could we see her face, be sure we should not know 
her, ‘ 
For the smile has time for growing in her eyes !” 





STANZAS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE, 


Was it not here that calm and cold, 
The moon looked down in state? 
Bid not these marble gods then hold 

Their watch beside the gate? 


Alas! I know how sadly change 
These all-too-lovely dreams ; 


And as with snowy mantle strange 
All, chill enveloped seems. 


So we ourselves grow calm and cold, 
Break off and live apart; 

Yes, we—who loved so well of old 
And kissed with heart to heart. 





BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


TWENTY-FIVE young girls with their arms 
pinioned back to make their chests expand, 
marched in single file around the boarding- 
school table, and each stood behind her chair. 


A grace of great length and precision was said } swered. 


served just as Cornelia Golding was saying, “I 
$ never eat butter, you know, but I pity you poor 


girls who do.” 
‘“‘Yes,” bright, pert, little Charlotte Kay an- 
‘Well you may, for that jimber-jawed 


by Miss Hicks, our teacher, and then our arms} thing looks as if she would grudge us even air- 
were freed, and we sat down to our pudding. } sauce to our pudding.” 


The puddings were always served to us before } 


our meat. Miss Hicks had seen in some hygic- 


s 


‘‘That she does,” answered Cornelia. 
‘‘Of whom are you speaking, young ladies!” 


nie work that it was better to eat dessert before } asked Miss Fitch, acting her primmest. 


dinner, and she liked that opinion, because after ; 
a very little, sweet, fat, suet pudding, or cloying } like,” spoke up Charlotte. 
Indian ditto, the girls had not much appetite for $ 


expensive meat. 

One of the young ladies, called the ‘table 
mistress,” helped us to the molasses sauce. It 
was, the duty of this functionary also to preside 
over the butter-plate at breakfast and tea. We 
could be helped to butter but twice, and so were 
much at the mercy of the monitress. At the 
time I write about we had one quite to our 
minds, for Cornelia Golding gave us such liberal 
cuts that we lived in clover. 

When we had despatched our first course, and 
were waiting for the second, Miss Hicks arose 
and signified that she wished to address us. We 
wondered who was going to get it, and all were 
quiet. 

‘I have observed,” she began, ‘that Miss 
Cornelia Golding suits you very well as table- 
monitress, young ladies, but she does not do 
what is right. If she were conscientious in the 
discharge of her duty, she would think more of 
your health and less of your appetites, instead 
of trying to pamper you and make you sick 


“Of you, and I’ll tell you plenty more if you 
‘*Stingy thing!” 
Miss Fitch said not a word, but left the room. 
The afternoon lessoms were said, and the tea-bell 
;rang. Miss Hicks had not been in the school- 
$room since morning. She had a headache, and 
’ instead of taking tea with us, as usual, she had 
a stand drawn up to a little fire in the refectory, 


‘ and sat by it wrapped in a shawl. 
< «Somebody is going to get a blessing,” whis- 


pered Charlotte to me. ‘See the angry spots 
on Miss Hicks’ cheeks.” I guess Miss Charlotte 
shook in her shoes, and fully believed she was 
} the one to be scolded. Miss Hicks’ spoke. 

“Before you sit down, young ladies, tum 
around and all face me. Miss Golding come 
here. Stand where the young ladies can se 
you. This shameless girl has made a most cruel 
: attack on my niece, has incited the little girls 
to insult her,” &c. &c. 

For more than a quarter of an hour she rated 
the unfortunate object of her wrath, and then 
commanded her to remain where she was until 
we had finished our supper. While we were 
doing so, we were edified by hearing Cornelis 





Were not Sally Smith and little Annie Brown $ continually taunted and vituperated, and while 
quite ill last week? It was the butter made} TI leave her standing there in patient endurance, 
them so, I dare say. Now I shall be obliged to ; I will tell you who and what she was. 
appoint another monitress, because I see that} Cornelia Golding was older than any of = 
Miss Golding has so little judgment she cannot } about seventeen, and by far the most beautiful 
be trusted. Miss Fitch, I desire you to take her } girl in school. Hers was a perfect Greek fact, 
place in future.” except that the forehead was a little _ 
Glances of indignation and contempt flewfrom } swelling. Her hair es ~~ —_ _ 
one to another among the scholars. We knew} threaded and wavy, like the hair! of 
well enough why Miss Fitch, niece to Miss Hicks, } Her. eyes were large, brown, and 2 es 4, 
. . . . ss ; r 
was appointed. After dinner we held an indig-$ quisite beauty of form. They, with the m4 
nation meeting, and Miss Hicks and her niece} lashes and pretty brows, were generally i 
were called all manner of names. the great beauty of her face, although i 
The latter came into the school-room unob-* such a delicate, straight nose is a rarer fea 
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and to me her calm, sweet. mouth, with one 
dimple just above each corner of it, was the 
most charming. She was not the leading favorite 
ofthe school; mischievous Miss Hardy was that: 
but to Cornelia the girls came with their letters 
from home, news of friends, or their own com- 
plaints and confessions. 

T loved her above all others, and she was my 
school “‘mother.” Each of the elder girls took 
a young one under her wing, and they were 
styled mother” and “child,” as in boy’+ schools 
they have ‘‘master” and ‘‘fag.”’ 





going to speak. There was pin-drop silence. 
‘‘Yonng ladies and gentlemen,” she began, ‘‘I 
am sorry to be obliged to leave any one at home. 
I promised myself the delight of having all my 
children around me to-day. But this young 
lady, Miss Cornelia Golding, has been guilty of 
unbecoming and improper conduct. I will say 
no more, except that the reason why she stays 
behind is because she richly deserves to.” 

I looked sorrowfully at Cornelia. She was 
very pale indeed, and her lids were cast down. 
She was a Greek statue. I observed that once 


Poor Cornelia Golding was almost friendless. $ she lifted her eyes and looked among the youths 
She was an orphan, and had been adopted by an 3 present, and at that minute a blush stole up, and 
wee. But he lost his wife and married again. } her look of utter misery was exchanged for 


Then she was sent to school, and never went} single gleam of comfort. 


home at vacations. Nobody seemed to care for 
her, and so Miss Hicks always abused her when 
she had'no real culprit to vent her ill-temper 
upon, 

In the same building, with separate play- 
grounds, there was a boy’s boarding-school kept 
by Mr. Hicks, Miss Hicks’ brother. Most of 
the girls had brothers there. They were both 
“select schools,” and there were not more than 
twenty boys. Very often little excursions were 
planned by Mr. Hicks, who was a good, kind 
man, and we girls were invited to join the par- 
tis. We were all now looking forward to such 
s pleasure, which was to come off the very next 
dey. We were asked to go with the boys to 
Hard Beach to find shells, have a dinner of 
chowder and clams, and a row in a long-boat. 
We had talked of it for weeks, and dreamed of 
it at night, and counted the hours, and were 
restless with excitement about it. 

Ah, me! my joy was dashed; for that spiteful 
Miss Hicks said Cornelia should not go unless 
the would beg Miss Fitch’s pardon, and we all 
aw by Corney’s face that she would do no such 
thing. She was kept down stairs and lectured 
tll the evening. She had a little room to her- 





I turned to the boys. 
They were all looking on, some carelessly, some 
impatiently, some curiously, and but one with 
any real interest. He was Constant Harwood, 
the parlor boarder, a young man of twenty, who 
was reading the classics with Mr. Hicks. He 
looked splendid at that moment, He had his 


‘ hat in his hand. His light, curly hair was dashed 


back, his head thrown up, his color furiously red, 
his blue eyes flashing, and I was sure he was 
just going to say something perfectly awful. 
But in an instant almost his expression changed 
to one so gentle and loving that I looked at Cor- 
ney again. She had one finger on her lip, and 
was just being led away by Miss Hicks. 

I petitioned for leave to stay with Cornelia, 
but was reprimanded and ordered to go with the 
rest. So I thought proper to sulk, and would 
not walk with the others or speak to any one. 
Indeed it was as much grief as sulkiness. We 
arrived at the Beach, and while the other girls 
sought shells I sat moodily apart. 

Presently Mr. Harwood came up and sat down 
beside me. I determined to tell him all about 
Miss Hicks’ hateful conduct, and began upon it 
at once. He looked out at the sails on the sea, 


$ and tried to be very cool while I talked, but I 


wif, That night she was locked up in it, and ‘ heard him now and then grinding his teeth. I 
tone of us were allowed to speak to her. The { ended by pitying poor Cornelia locked up in her 
text day all was hurry and bustle, girls dress-{ room this day of all days. 
ing, hunting up baskets, talking, laughing, skip-$ ‘‘Which is Miss Golding’s room?” he asked 
Pug about. We saw nothing of poor Cornelia. } me. 
At last all were ready. Mr. Hicks came up > Twas ready enough to tell him, and described 
aan where we were assembled $ her little window darkened by the apple tree 
Id us down to the yard, where the boys} boughs very minutely. 

Were waiting for us. Miss Hicks was not with § “You are a shrewd child,” he said, with a 
uo had to wait for her. Presently we ; smile, and soon afterward he was nowhere to be 
wu her voice at the door, and all, boys and } seen. 
Btls, looked up to where she stood on the high ’ In the meantime poor Cornelia was sitting, 
seps in the doorway, to see if she were not : after a good, long cry, looking out of the window 


ready to set out, 
bonnet 


She was all ready, with her $ of her close little room with nothing eise to do, 
on, but was holding Cornelia’s hand and for Miss Hicks had taken every book and her 
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work away from her, that she might ‘‘devote; and we had to take our turns at walking. | 
her thoughts. to penitence,” the old thing said. } always liked to walk, for though it was full two 
Corney told me afterward that she watched the} miles to the church, the road to it was very 
bees in the climbing roses, the robin feeding its; pleasant. On this day Cornelia was my com- 
little ones in the nest in the apple tree, and gra-% panion, and no one else. Coming home in the 
dually the warm day and drowsy hum made her } afternoon, as we were very warm we stopped 
sleepy. She laid her head on her little round § under the shade of some harvest apple trees to 
table and dreamed something very happy—but § rest ourselves on a wooden bench. Cornelia sat 
I will not betray her dreaming. She was quite still thinking, while I kept lookiag up into the 
unaware of any ihtruder. All she knew was, } laden boughs, saying, 
that when she awoke she found a handful of ieliis” dieitis Uncits ene 
pretty shells on her table, and her handkerchief, Gelden ‘apples =. tome.” 
which was damp with her tears, gone. I guess 
she ‘was sorry enough she fell asleep! Perhaps her wishes, if expressed, would have 
When I came home I ran to her door and: appeared as vain as mine. But as an apple 
whispered her name. She heard me and asked} might perchance have cropped into my lap, so 
what I wanted. her dreams were just barely possible—and, and 
**How do you do? Are you not glad? Didn’t; the golden apple did fall to her! 
he come?” I heard a vehicle on the lonely country road, 
**What do you know aboutit? Tell me quickly, } and was all curiosity to see it. It was ascending 
do, do, Ada.” the hill we had just surmounted. 
«*T only know that somebody asked which your **Do look, Corney!”’ I cried. <A little, dandy 
window was.” carriage and a man with a moustache! Did you 
**Who asked that? Tell me, that’s a darling. 3 ever!” 
It wasn’t that little mischief, Harry Scrapple,$ It was a wonder certainly in those out-of-the- 
was it? He is always climbing about.” way parts, and Cornelia came from under the 
**You know as well as I do, Miss!’ boughs to see it. She exclaimed and rushed 
*«Indeed I slept all the morning.” back again. I stood staring until the driver 
I was cruelly disappointed. ‘Oh, for shame, } Was just passing us, when he looked down at me 
Corney! You don’t deserve to know!” and suddenly checked his horse. 
She made me no answer, and I was afraid she ‘“‘Why, Ada!” he cried, ‘is that you, my 
was crying. ‘It was C. H., handsome, good, } little friend?” 
splendid fellow that he is. Couldn’t you org I didn’t know him. He could not see Cor 
She began a low, happy laugh. At that in-§ nelia for the hanging boughs. 
stant Miss Hicks came up and caught me, and I ; “Why, you little goose! I am Constant Har 
got it! bemnge and I have not forgotten the good tum 
As soon as Cornelia was liberated we talked} you did me. Do me another now, and tell me 
over that morning, and often, often afterward it ; whether—whether the young lady—my young 
was the subject of ovr confidental conversations. } lady, you know—is at home or at church! I 
‘All that summer poor Cornelia Golding was $ did not think of her being at church till now.” 
persecuted. [ staid at home the next winter, “No,” T answered. ‘She is not at home.” 
and we were not allowed to correspond; but the} ‘‘Ah,” he said, disappointed. 
next spring I went back to Miss Hicks. a ‘Nor at church.” - 
‘ 





nelia received me as if I had been her own little «Where then? Not gone away, surely? 
sister, and told me all she had had to bear. I “No. She’s here,” and I pointed to her, and 
asked about C. H. laughed in my sleeve. kg 
‘*He left here last vacation, and I have heard ‘‘ Hold the reins a minute,” he said, spring!ng 
nothing of him since. I have nobody to take; out. ‘He won’t hurt you—he’s ® perfect * 
my part now. I have been so continually in dis- } cow—but keep a sharp look-out that he don't 
grace that the girls shun me.” 3 run off.” 4 
I told her it was a great shame, and that I} I gave a nod of comprehension, and stood with 
would stand by her always; and when the girls} the reins in my hands, taking care not to look 
saw she had one friend they soon began to come} around. I did not try to hear—but—— 
round again. Dear Cornelia Golding’s troubles were ove, 
The summer wore away. It was a hot Sunday } for Constant Harwood came with letters of pre- 
in August, and it was my turn to walk to church. } mission from her uncle, and it was not ere 
There were not conveyances for all of the girls, months before he carried her away, & beaut 
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bride. I was little bridesmaid on the occasion, ‘ so charming! I can never forget it—and I am 

and many a packet of goodies and story books ; always looking out for some such little romantic 

arrived for me afterward from both of them. ; surprise on my own account—but I have been 
That unexpected meeting with Constant was { disappointed—as yet. 





THE WHITE ROSE OF NORMANDIE. 


BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


Tar midnight was dark, and the forest was still, 3 Nor how my heart aches at the tale I must tell. 
When a terrible light shone o’er valley and hill; : I had rather, dear Blanche, share a cottage with thee, 
There were sounds dread to hear, and sights fearful ; Than wed with the proudest of fair Normandie. 

to see ¢ 


; 4 BS , > No penniless soldier, no orphan am I; 
That night, in a castle of fair Normandie. ; My fortunes are rich, and my lineage is high; 


Oh! sed was the scene when the darkness had fled— { But my father is aged, and stern in his pride— 
Across the hall portal the Baron lay dead; ; His curse would be mine were a peasant my bride, 
His y ders with, beside him, though Coody end este : Forgive me, sweet Blanche! that so long I delayed 
Her baby’s torn mantle continued to hold. i 2 . 

} To make the confession I knew must be made; 
The true-hearted vassals, with speed and with care, ; I still came, resolving the story to tell, 
Searched forest and glen—but no baby was there. And still was unable to bid thee farewell. 
They sought her by land, and they sought her by sea, $ “ a 
But lost was the Heiress of fair Normandie. i eg pone 90 Ceara Sile—aph pag qoutes 

? 
ae” ” ° , " ¥e ° To know, thou hast never been injured by me; 

Tnalone woodland cottage a matron doth dwell— 


’Tis madness to linger—thou canst not be mine— 
She has but one daughter, she loves her full well; 3 Forgive me—forget me—be happiness thine!” 
She is gentle and good, she is comely to see, 
And they call her the White Rose of fair Normandie. He turned to depart—es the movement was made, 
The dame’s withered hand on his shoulder was laid; 
Before that old cottage the maiden doth stand, “New blessings,” she cried, “on the dutiful son! 
Asoldier is holding her lily white hand; 8 


2 So may Happiness finish what Virtue begun. 
But he turns from the damsel, with eyes brimming . 
oer, The proud oak was scathed—but the innocent branch 
And speaks to the matron, who spins at the door. Was in secrecy reared—thou behold’st it in Blanche, 
p Thou art worthy of her—she is equal to thee— 
Ihave loved her thou know’st—but thou know’st } For Blanche is the Heiress of fair Normandie.” 
not how well— 








THE STAR OF HOPE. 


BY ANNIE ELIZABETH. 


Lo, a star is brightly shining 

Through the clouds that veil the skv- 
And the light of day declining, 

Seems to bring its glories nigh. 


There, a chain of light enwreathing, 
Shines Hope’s dimly-twinkling star. 


When the night of sorrow o’er us, 
Flings its shade of mantling gloom; 

And each cherished one before us 
Fades away within the tomb. 


When the storms of passion raging, 
Rudely shatter life’s frail bark, 
And the elements engaging 


Then earth seems so dark and lonely, 
War among the waters dark. 


That we long to be away, 
Were it not that one beam only 
Greets us with a fadeless ray. 
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When the tempest fiercely rending, 
Tears away the shivering sail, 

And the voyager lowly bending, 
Seems to sink beneath the gale. 


Oft amid the clouds upheaving, 
"Yond the veil of mist afar, 


Oh, Hope ever brightly lingers, 
Shining o’er the mortal strand, 

Pointing on with radiant fingers 
To the glorious Heavenly land. 
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JENNY STOUGHTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——'S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. about, this fine morning. Capt. Chase, it seems, 
JENNY TO DICK AND ANNA. loves the past—his past; loves, good old Mor- 
Concord, April 14th, 1854, } tality-like, to put back the dimness time has 


So my new been spreading, and to make a sort of shrine of 
every spot that bears an old inscription. You 
see he was an officer in the war of 1812. And 
after it was over—I don’t know how long after 


Yzs, “until death do you part.” 
sister, strange but dear to me, be at peace with 
him, your husband—even as now in your honey- 
moon—through all the years it shall please God § 
to give you together; so, my dear brother Dick, ; it was over—he resigned his commission to the 
be at peace with her, your wife, through the } g°verner and council, in this room. He remem- 
same years; for, when death does you part, you, 3 bers where the governor sat, and what a genial 
Nannie, if you are left, or you, Dick, if you are ; face and voice he had, as if it were yesterday 
left, will love to look back on a life all softness ; that he saw him; remembers that copies of the 
and light, made such by mutual love, mutual “Constitution,” the “Declaration,” of Washing- 
understanding and delicate treatment. I, who? ton’s portrait and the like, hung on the wall 
say this to you, have faults enough, of temper where we have now so much heathen stuff—as, 
and discretion, as Dick knows, although you do} Ino and Bacchus, the Fates at their spinning, 
not, darling Nannie. I do not, therefore, say it} the Hours and Apollo at their play. By-the- 


in @ monitorial way, out of great wisdom, but } WY, darling, jog Dick’s elbow. Ask him if he 
in a solicitous, out of great love. remembers a wild, headlong girl of sixteen, who, 
Morning. all day long, and all the year long, (if it was 

Dick, do you remember «& Capt. Chase who—; quite a year) went from class to class daubing 
or, first let me ask you, Nannie, if Dick has ever; herself and her classmates—herself out of her 
told you that Gov. Brooks used to live in this} heedlessness, her mates out of her propensities 
house? I presume he has; for I never knew him } to fun—with water-colors, crayons and oils; and 
to have a half-century-old fact, or cannon-ball ; who begged and tugged at her mamma’s fingers 
or Indian’s arrow-head, that he did not hoard it} with her own fingers, until her mamma gave her 
somewhere in his brain, or in his chamber, every ; leave to take away all the fine old Scriptural illu 
little while dragging his friends to see it. So trations from the walls, and put fruit and flower- 
you know that this was old Gov. Brooks’ house; } pieces, heads and foolish landscapes of her own, 
that the old governor, his queue, his knee and: in narrow gilt frames, in their places. He re 
shoe-buckles, used to go out and in the doors} members, it must be; for he stood with his hands 
and gates where in these days, we go out and} full of the old Indian pottery he had been col 
in. It was forty years ago or more, before there } lecting, looking on, wondering (with his mouth 
was any State House, or Council Chamber here} a little open and his hair a little tangled, as I 
at C——; when the House,and Senate met up in 3 live, darling, although you wouldn’t think it 
the old Court House on the hill, and Executive } now, perhaps,) how said girl or anybody could 
and Council here in the north parlor where I ever be so stirred up. Ask him if he remembers 
write. how, two years later, this same girl—who from 
Now, to be sure, these facts, standing alone, a little child had had the rather dubious repu- 
are no very great things to any of us. Not to} tation of being ‘‘one of those who never to 
me certainly; for the present is more to me than} things by the halves’—was mastering Virgil 
all the long, dead past. Only, I suppose, the} and Telemachus like lightning, for the sake of 
past isn’t exactly dead, any more than the acorns } their mythology; how then she took impatient 
and the leaves are that have fallen, any more ; steps, had impatient tears in her eyes and some- 
than the old forests are, silently turning to coal 3 times on her cheeks, when she was begging thas 
for our use. But because the governor used to ‘the miserable old trash”—meaning the fruit 
live here, busy Mrs. Dennis called here last 3 and flower-pieces, the heads and landscapes 0 
evening with her brother, (the Savannah mer-{ the walls—might be sent off into the chambers 
chant, Dick,) and this is what I would tell you’ to make room for Ino! ho, for Ino and for 
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Bacchus! for all the brotherhood and sisterhood 
of the gods and goddesses! for all the founts and 
streams and leafy haunts of Olympus and Heli- 
con! He does remember, it must be; for there 
be stood, the same as two years before; only 
lidier, more manly, and with his hands a little 
fuller of the so steadily venerated relics. 

Here they are on the walls still, the divinities 
and the divine places. They are really splendid 
engravings; but I would have had them give 
place long ago to something more sensible, if I 
had not heard mamma saying one day, with her 
good eyes resting—literally resting, I mean—on 
them, “I like them now; we have had them so 
long!” 

Good-bye. This is the last you'll have of me 
this morning. I’m going to ride for the sake of 
thé cool air on my forehead. I long for the 
flying movement, as if I were putting afar off 
from me oppression, and all the other ills that 
throng poor human life, and make it so unworthy 
of the beautiful trees, fields and sunshine, and 
of the divinity breathed into us to make us 
“living souls.” 

Evening. 

Dick will tell you, little thing—for Dick writes 
that there isn’t much more than Mrs. Gibson’s 
thimble full of you—I dare say he has toid you 
before this time, that his sister Jenny is a sen- 
sible soul enough; but then mortal homely and 
nortally given to riding down one hobby after 
another. I thought of this when I was out this 
morning. He’ll tell you that first it was geology, 
when I was hammering all the rocks and poking 


into all the strata within ten miles; that then it 3 





few to do it; many to repose; or, rather, to aim 
in one laborious way and another at repose. 

But all this time, Capt. Chase waits with his 
eyes where the Constitution and Declaration 
used to be. He shall come forward now and 
let you see that ‘‘he is every inch a gentleman;” 
with a fine head, a fine form, a rather thought- 
ful, and very pleasant, kind face; and altogether 
a friendly manner and way of talking, as if he 
were at home. He is sixty; but looks very 
young at that. He is a widower; and I think 
busy Mrs. Dennis ‘“‘has made up her mind”— 
to take up her own phrase and emphasis—that 
he is to marry mamma or me. I think it is 
mamma, inasmuch as she herself strove to mono- 
polize me; only watching mamma and the cap- 
tain with quick glances; and appearing the more 
animated, the steadier, the pleasanter the flow 
of their communication. 

Mamma lived in Keene, as Dick knows, in her 
maiden days; but papa used to bring her over 
often to one gala and another. Sometimes she 
was here at his father’s a whole month at a time. 
Capt. Chase lived in Hillsborough. He too used 
to be often here. He had relatives here—Mrs. 
Dennis for one—and, besides, he was several 
seasons in the legislature. So that, as they 
talked, they found that they had ever so many 
memories in common. They were both at a 
great ball given at this house by Mrs. Brooks, 
on her husband’s birth-day. Both remembered 
how the stars shone that cold December night, 
how the horses tramped in the frozen snow, and 
the bells jingled up street and down and at the 
gates; how splendidly dressed people—the men 


was drawing, when I set up the business of 3 in queues, ruffles and small-clothes, the women 
copying faces in sermon-time, or any where, ; in turbans, hoops and trains—thronged all these 
where I could lay hold of a pencil and fly-leaf; * rooms, and the hall and staircase. When mamma 
that then and lastly, before his leaving home, it} told the captain her maiden name, he remem- 
ws mythology, when Dwight and Burritt, and : bered the name; remembered it perfectly! he 
he knows not who else, were bought up; and } remembered dancing with her in cotillions. Did 
Plaster gods, goddesses and nymphs, until there } not she remember? No—mamma did not at first 
¥as no stirring for them, and they bumped their } remember—so many were strangers to her.’ Why, 
noses together and broke them at every corner. { didn’t mamma remember, the captain asked, with 
He'll langh over it. He will tell you that now it § merry eyes, a—a prodigiously fat little woman? 


is to be reform; that he has seen it for some time : Mrs. Blood, that was her name—a spirited 
i my letters, and in the books, men and mea- ; woman, a smooth, pretty dancer she was; and 
sures I praise. He’ll grow a little thoughtful, ‘in a figure called ‘‘The Basket,” as he believed, 
st the end; will keep his pleasant eyes on the — came into the centre to balance, or whirl, 
carpet, and say that he really wishes I had a or take whatever steps she would, to fill the time 


little more lymph in my structure; because then $ while the rest of the set, he and mamma inclu- 
I would have a quality that comes in so charm- ; sive, were balancing with interlocked hands and 
ingly with strength like mine—rzpose. Yes; I’ve: arms close about her. Mamma’s eyes kindled 
thought about this. I have thought that to see as he went on. Yes, she did remember! She 
* world so beautiful, so upright, that one might did! She remembered that the fat little woman 

at rest, would be good. As it is, there is did some merry thing or other that set them all 
tuch to be done, at the same time that there are ‘ laughing and threw the figure into confusion. 
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What was it, pray? Did Capt. Chase remember? 
Yes; she faltered a little at first and dropped her 
eyes; for she was so plump! and her face was 
not a little isolated and conspicuous. But in an 
instant she rallied; and with her black eyes snap- 
ping in merriment, she caught the impromptu 
part of a girl in a ring who skips this way and 
skips that, trying to get out. Ha! mamma re- 
membered; and a good time we all had laughing 
over it. Mamma did remember her partner in 
that dance; she remembered that he was an 
officer, but she had forgotten the name. Capt. 
Chase was pleased, I saw, that mamma remem- 
bered. Mrs. Dennis thought it altogether charm- 
ing. 

From events and people, mamma and the 
captain went often to opinion and sentiment. 
Does not mamma think thus and so, feel so and 
thus? So does Capt. Chase. He feels it more 
and more as.he goes along in years. He loves 
his boyhood and his early manhood more and 
more. He feels it more and more that that was, 
as it were, the silver-pathed time of his life. 
Now is a time enriched by all he has seen and 
felt; a golden time. He feels its advantages. 
It is as good as his youth; but, for all this, he 
loves his youth more and more. and the places 
and friends of his youth. He had been looking 
round that morning, had rode back into the 
farming neighborhoods, looking after familiar 
places. He had found changes; but for this a 
man must make up his mind and be cheerful 
about it. Mamma, bless her! thought the same. 
And nobody has a better right to say so; for 
nobody is more cheerful and patient. I did not 
think the same—or, without limitations, I said. 
I said that, as I thought, there are changes so 
foolish, and other changes so sad that one ought 
to wrestle with them, as they go on, like a storm; 
and to declaim against them to the last, if, in 
spite of the wrestling, they pass to a consum- 
mation. (We had been speaking of Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth’s wasting his substance at the wine 
and brandy bottles, and, at last, taking his 
family from their beautiful house on State street, 








Thanks for the maiden’s bloom; 
For the sad prison’s gloom; 
And for the sadder tomb; 

F’en as for Heaven! 
Great God Thy will is done, 
When the soul’s rivers run 

Down the worn cheeks; 
Done when the righteous bleed; 
When the wronged vainly plead; 
Done in the unended deed, 

When the heart breaks.” 


I wonder if that is true, to the very extent of 
the spirit and letter. If it is I’d like to believe 
it. 1t would be better than ever so much lymph 
in my organism. 

Good-bye. I know it isn’t so very interesting, 
this that I have written you about Capt. Chase, 
Only if he should be our pa some day, I think it 
rather a pretty beginning. 

Mamma looks very fresh and bright to-day. 
She sends kisses and love. So does your sister, 

Jenny Srovautoy, 


CHAPTER II. 
Concord, May 4th, 1854. 

I nope after tea last evening with Anna Met- 
calf and her brother Sam; rode away over to the 
Big Elm on the Dunbarton road, so that it was 
dark before we got back to town. My horse took 
fright at some violin music at an open chamber 
window. Now Donna often leaps and runs beyonl 
control, as you know, Dick; but she is seldom 
afraid. She sets up her head and ears, opens her 
eyes and nostrils wide and investigates things; 
but is not daunted. She takes her loftiest, most 
deliberate steps in the neighborhood of fiying 
cars, of carpets and blankets snapping and sway- 
ing in the wind. But last night we could not 
get her by. At last, as I urged her strenuously 
with rowel and whip, she went straight up into 
the air, settling at length upon her haunches, 
so that my skirts lay on the ground and were 
trampled under Sam’s horse’s feet. And, some- 
how, when she came to her feet, my ankle was 
hurt between her and Sam’s horse To-day it 
is so lame I can’t stir. We—that is, the Den- 


to the miserable, pinched-up place on Union $ nises, Capt. Chase, mamma and her daughter— 


street.) Mamma and Mrs. Dennis both looked } 
to Capt. Chase to see what he would say. We 


must do what we can, accepting the wses of that 
we call Evil, as of that we call Good, he said, 
smiling, and with a look that, as I felt, had been 


every moment growing kinder. As we do this, } or anybody to sit with me. 


and after we have done, we must trust in a higher, 
wiser power. He liked the Corn Law Rhyme. 
“For Spring, and flowers of Spring, 


Blossoms and what they bring, 
Be our thanks given; 


were engaged to dine and spend the day at Hop- 
kinton with the Durrells, who are valued old 
friends of both mamma and the captain. | 
couldn’t go, I am so lame; but I sent them off. 
I wouldn’t let them bring Anna, Jose Clement, 
I thought I would 
like it best keeping my chamber and writing to 
you. 

I suppose mamma will marry 


Capt. Chase. 


’ He has asked her whether she would like hin 
for a husband; and me, whether I would like 





his fat 
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him for a father. Heaven knows how well I 
would like him for a father; how much I need 
him. For dearly as I love our sweet, excellent 
mother, beautiful as my home is, and serene as 
is my outward lot, so that I must be ungrateful 
indeed to repine and ask for more, I do yet 
jong for something, or somebody in which, or in 
whom, I can rest. 


And I have noticed that it is ; to contrast her with Jose Clement. 


look of parting. But you did not, either of you; 
and she bowed her head to the turf and wept. 
Soon, though, she heard your voices and knew 
that you were approaching. Then she sprang 
to her feet, drew her sun-bonnet over her face, 
and again went through the same piece of hoy- 
denism—upon which you began, as you often did, 
‘« Josephine 


soothing, strengthening and beneficial to me, 3 Clement,” you said, “‘was delicate and pretty. 
whenever I come into sympathy with a quiet, ‘She never did such things as I was accustomed 


strong, good man like Capt. Chase, like our new 
ninister, like Dr. Cutting and many others I 
have met. Such men may lead me. On such 
will I lean (in a figurative way, darling Dickey, 
darling Nan,) as I go onward to better things. 
I will look reverently up to such men, and be 
thankful too; for, for a long time, and especially 
since you have been so far off, Dick, I have 
longed so much for one (or for a half-dozen, the 
nore the better,) who is so much greater and 
calmer than I, that I can sit at his feet, learning 


of him as if I were a child. He may be father, ; mirth, half in pique. 


to do every day I lived; never ran like a fly- 
away through the tall, thick grass and amongst 
the knotty shrubs, to keep in the shadow of a 
cloud that was flying overhead, tearing her frock 
like that! spoiling her pretty new slippers like 
that; see there! oh, what a girl!” 

Bitter animadversions these, for poor, appro- 
bation-loving Jenny to hear! She almost hated 
you both, and Jose Clement too, sometimes. 
Other times, as you have seen, she sorrowed; 
others, and most of all, she defied you, half in 
One day when she re- 


brother, husband or friend; I do not care which. } freshed her plants out of her little watering-pot, 
Only, I think I like it best, just as it is to be— she refreshed you also; you and Andrew Bell. 


if mamma accepts him, that is; as I believe she 
is inclined to, although she takes time, and sits 





Because, when she came near you, you didn’t 
speak to her, didn’t even see her, or make way 


often dreamily thinking of the husband of long : for her, any more than if she had been a garden 


ago. 
Capt. Chase has a son on the way. He started 


vith his father; but stopped on the way. Now 3 watering her hollyhocks. 
’ though! Was there ever anybody so sorry? Do 


his father expects him every day. 


toad hopping by. And so she didn’t see you; 
but watered you when she was in the midst of 
How sorry she was 


Don’t you remember, Dick? One time—it was ; you suppose there ever was, Nanny? 


when I was fifteen—a boy about your age, whose 3 


The day that Andrew Bell was to start for his 


name was Andrew Bell Chase, whom you and all } home, he came, Dick, to bid you ‘good-bye.” 
the rest of the boys called Andrew Bell, spent >You and mamma were gone; and so, while he 
several weeks here in town at Mrs. Dennis’? I s held his cap between his hand and his breast, 
remember distinctly. I remember how he and} while Jenny stood rather proudly in the hall, 
you, with not a speck of dust on your clothes, t with one hand on the balustrade, he bade her 
vith your handsome boots shining, walked the ‘¢good-bye” in somewhat this fashion. 


streets arm-in-arm with the air as if you were 
two “princes of the blood.” 


caused her some quick showers of tears. 


Andrew Bell.—‘‘I wanted to bid you ‘ good-bye’ 


You looked down } too.” 
m the romping girl, Jenny, both of you, which 3 
Tears $ 


Jenny.—*‘ Yes.” 
Andrew Bell.—‘**You mustn’t forget me.” 


that you never saw, however, either of you, or } Jenny.—‘‘No; I don’t think I shall be likely 


suspected, You, pardon me, were too egotis- 
tical to be observing; she was too shy and proud 
‘be demonstrative. You remonstrated with her 
oe day when you were in the garden together, 
and said, “Jenny! I wouldn’t do that.” She 
Would do it; and when it was done, Andrew Bell 


to.” 

Andrew Bell.—*You don’t seem friendly to 
me to-day.” 

Jenny.—‘‘Nor you to me any day.” 

Andrew Bell.—‘‘I don’t think you have cared 
about my being friendly. Have you?” 


looked from her to you and said, “I should} Jenny.—‘‘ Well,” (looking down on her fingers, 


think that was pretty queer, any way, shouldn’t 
You, Richard?” «Hm! yes!” you said. And 
then you two walked away. She, poor girl, 
vhom even now I pity, looked after you until 





her eyes filling. ) 
Andrew Bell.—“If you have, Jenny, I am 
sorry I didn’t know it.” 


Jenny.—‘* Well, I have! I think you and 


you were out of sight, hoping that, at the least, : Richard both, have been real cross to me ever 
yu would turn round to give her a gracious ‘ since you’ve been here.” 
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Andrew Bell.—‘‘It’s too bad if you think so. 
But you certainly have been very cross to us. 
You've tried to plague us.” 

Jenny.—‘*Yes, when you provoked me, by 
finding fault with me and praising everything 
Jose Clement did, just as if she was a wax doll 
and couldn’t do a thing that wasn’t right and 
everything.” 

Andrew Bell.—*Oh, I think you disliked us at 
other times. You called us ‘two grandma’ams,’ 
one day, you know.” 

Jenny.—** Well, you were!” (emphasizing with 
both voice and gesture.) ‘You wouldn’t, either 
of you, call my parrot ‘Popinjay,’ because you 
liked ‘Cora,’ the name Josephine Clement calls 
hers by, so much better. You said so! I think 
you were real squeamish, both of you! I think 
you are very often!” 

Andrew Bell.—‘‘ Good-bye, Jenny,” (turning to 
go.) 

Jenny.—*‘ Good-bye, sir,” (standing haughtily 
to see him go.) 

That was our parting. 
of a meeting we'll have. 

But you see I’m tired. 
myself. 


I wonder what kind 
I’m going to rest 


Evening. 

Capt. Chase has sold out at the South. He 
will invest his funds in Teal estate here, to let, 
if mamma accepts him. 

Andrew Bell shall be Register of Probate an- 
other year, Mrs. Dennis says. Her husband is 
Jadge, you know, Dick: although I am sure no 
one can understand what his just claims are to 
that place. I suppose he came to it by bar- 
gaining with the demagogues of his party. I 
know they all come to him with whatever mea- 
sure they want to carry, and he helps them on. 
He has money, coolness, and has not conscience. 
Therefore he helps others on and gets on himself. 
The truth, Dick! You belong to the same party. 
You ‘stick to your party,” as the phrase goes, 
“right or wrong.” But you must see that I 
speak the truth. 

This is the coldest spring that ever was. The 
robins came, poor things, at their usual time; 
but they have since died by scores of chills and 
hunger in the long cold storms. 

Mrs. Baderly and Eunice have just called, but 
I didn’t go down. I sent them word that I was 
too lame to stir. And so I was; although I 
should have had them come up if I had liked 
them better. But Mrs. Baderly is as malicious, 
stupid and disagreeable as a porcupine. On 
account of her malice, others propitiate her with 





her way, and she can’t help it,” mamma Bays, 
and begs me to be gentle and patient toward 
her. Our papa elect was here when we talked 
about it, one day. THe said, “I would have pa 
tience with her, as I would with all evil. For 


‘God no useless plant has planted; 
Evil (wisely used) is wanted.’” 


I wonder how much there is in this far-reach- 
ing philosophy that seems to have taken such 
peaceful hold of his life. 

I'm sorry, on the whole, that I did not see 
Mrs. Baderly and Eunice. For if they are dull 
and ill-natured, the way to use the evil wisely, 
I suppose, is to grow patient and friendly toward 
them, trying to lead them up to something better. 
I suppose it is the greatest of all pities, that] 
should be made captious and intolerant, that! 
should let sweet Charity go away off from my 
side, because others let her go from theirs. Be- 
cause, you see, if the sun shine on ever so much 
folly and wrong, it shines steadily on, doing its 
own perfectly. 

A stranger is coming to the gate; a fine man, 
a handsome man; and I am afraid it is Andrew 
Bell Chuse. Mamma gone, his father gone! If 
I had Bridget’s ear, I’d say, ‘‘ Tie up the knocker! 
say I’m sick, I’m dead!” 

She has let him in; and now she comes clamp- 
ing. 

Thursday, 11th. 

See, blessed Dick, blessed Nan, a whole week 
since I have written a word! You can’t think 
how busy I’ve been, brain, feet and hands. 

Guess what Andrew Bell calls me. He says 
I’m a “prism,” whereas I should be ‘‘a creature 
of light;” says that whatever light or splendor 
falls on me, I reflect none of it as light, but all in 
divided rays. Mamma and Capt. Chase thought 
it just and well said, I imagine; for they smiled, 
looking down upon their plates. (Dar parenthest, 
Andrew Bell went fishing up to Long Pond yee 
terday. He brought his fish here; so he and his 
father came here to dine.) I was grieved, just 
as I used to be when he found fault with me. 
But as I sat thinking about it, abstractedly 
picking the bones out of the little fellow on mY 
plate, while the rest, done now with their polities 
and morals and laws, talked of early shad and 
of the salmon that in old times, when there were 
fewer dams across the Merrimack, use to 6° 
up-river in such large companies, I knew wel 
enough that he was right. I know that, with 
me, war, for instance, is simply war. There - 
stands in its own dark corner, a mighty, um 


their sacrifices of sincerity and truth. I will $ tigated horror. But, after all, I do not 4 
not, however. Mamma pleads for her. ‘It is that its place is not really forward in the light, 
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where are the rest of God’s ministers of good— 
«meant unto evil,” often, of men, turned, of God, 
anto good. So, too, of many other things, the 
heritage of barbaric times, of an imperfect con- 
dition of society. If the Corn-Law Rhymer, 
Andrew Bell and his father are right about it, 
it should be with patient, merciful hands, with 
a will subdued and turned into love, by the 
great love, the tender mercies of God, and by a 
thorough comprehension of all his laws, that we 
should look upon these evils. 

Mamma was a good deal affected by your 
letter. Before it came, she often sat anxiously 
thinking; and when she came out of the mood, 
it was to sigh, saying something of this sort, “I 
wonder we don’t hear something from Richard. 
It is hardly ever so long between his ‘letters; 
and I can’t help thinking that he thinks un- 
favorably of—of what is coming. And, as true 
as I live, Jenny,” she added, one day, with the 
tears coming, ‘‘I would sooner die than take a 
step of this kind that would be a trouble to my 
children.” 

She thinks now that nobody has such a deli- 
cate, high-minded, good boy as she has. And 
Capt. Chase, I see, feels not a little proud of the 
son that is for him ‘‘off West.” 


The wedding, I see, is to be rather a dignified 
affair. The Durrells are coming over; the Gor- 
dons, Harrisons and Endicotts are invited; and 
good old Colonel and Mrs. Fleming, and their 


pretty grand-daughter, Louise. J have invited 
Jose Clement. Her father is in California. Her } 
brothers are away—Henry at college and Ben- 
nett at West Point—her mother is sick, and we 
should not have asked Jose, but I would! It is 
the penance I have put upon myself for this one‘ 
foolish thought so often recurring, (although I 
detest it, and am grieved and shocked whenever 
I detect it) that Jose Clement is an angel of 
beauty and grace compared with me, and that 
Andrew Bell will think so now that he is a man, 
just as he used to when he was a boy. He 
hasn’t seen her yet; for Mrs. Clement has been $ 
% very ill that Jose could not leave her bedside. } 
They are down stairs now, though; and so Jose 
Will soon be ont. And this is what I will cer- 
tainly do—I will take care that he shall see her 
wider the very best advantages. I like him. I ; 
Want him to like me. But God forbid that, out } 
of this liking and this want, come envyings to- 
ward another and discontent. God grant that I ; 
be distinctly worthy, whether Andrew Bell or; 
say others appreciate my worthiness. 
Mamma will be magnificent. Her gown, whose } 
light is like silver, whose shade is like the heart 
of the blush rose, would stand alone. And the ‘ 








richest lace, in spencer, under-sleeves and hand- 
kerchief! They all wanted me to have something 
new. At first, I thought that I would, and began 
to hunt through the shops. But I hatedit. It 
wore me almost to death; especially on account 
of this one thought that kept stealing in, “I 
would like to know—I wonder how this would 
please him; how he would like it, made so and 
so, trimmed thus and thus.” 

Hu! I would not stand this. So I gave money 
to the Danas, who are trying to build a roof over 
their heads, and to the Stentons, who hardly 
have wherewithal to keep bread in their chil- 
dren’s mouths. And I shall wear some of the 
gowns, some of the muslins I have already. Jose 
don’t tell me what she will wear; but she has a 
mysterious, well-pleased air, and sends notes by 
express to her aunt in Boston. { 

I shall send for large quantities of rare flowers. 
In the hall and in ail the rooms will I have the 
beauties. 

The marriage is to be Wednesday evening, as 
I told you. I find I am a little sick at heart, as 
the time draws near. I have now and then the 
feeling that I am going to lose mamma and be 
ten times more alone than ever; which is very 
selfish, very foolish, as I know. I would cer- 
tainly be very glad, if you, Dick, and you, gentle 
Nan, were out this way, somewhere. 

Evening, 

Our papa elect has bought the Cheesefield pro- 
perty, (joining ours, on the north, Nannie, dear.) 
He is going to move the house up to the North 
End and fit it up to rent; and all the place where 
it stands, all the yard and large garden he is 
going to join to ours, for one large yard and 
garden. There are some grand elms and larches 
now, you know, Dick. Others, they think, if 
planted at an advanced stage of growth, will be 
casting broad shadows by the time that they 
(our papa and mamma, I mean,) begin to feel 
that they must turn aside from the thorough- 
fares where the busy feet keep tramping, where 
life goes on with the rushing pulse. Apropos, 
isn’t it sad that they must ever grow old? that 
we, any of us, must? Are there not many sad 
conditions with which poor mortality has to com- 
ply as it goes onward? You don’t see that there 
are, precious Dick. If your morning paper is 
beside your chocolate when you come down to 
breakfast, if cotton don’t rise and your party 
don’t split, that is enough. But then you area 
good brother. Nobody but I shall ever find one 
word of fault with you. 

Andrew Bell goes fishing almost every day, 
bringing his captives all here, so that our mamma 
has a good time, what with trout, asparagus and 
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new-laid eggs. Andrew Bell comes to breakfast, 
or dinner, or both, just as happens. He is sure 
of a welcome from mamma. He has the air of 
feeling quite as confident of my good graces— 
or, of being indifferent whether he has them; 
one can hardly tell which. One thing is certain 
though. I never say, ‘‘I am glad to see you,” 
or ‘‘come again.” 

He remembers the old quarrel about “ Popin- 
jay.” He laughed when he spoke of it; laughed 
again and with new heartiness, to see me blush 
when he mentioned it. But now it is the truth 


that I don’t like being laughed at and joked } 


in this manner. Do you know, Dick, you were 
always joking me? I always laughed at the 
time. But I cried in the night, more than once, 
and said to myself, ‘‘He don’t use me well! He 
don’t respect me and feel tenderly toward me, 
as he would if I were delicate and beautiful like 
Jose Clement.” By-the-by, Dick, what can be 
the reason that you didn’t marry Jose, since she 
was such a paragon? If. 

*¢¢York!’”” Andrew Bell calls, at the foot of 
the stairs. He wants me. There is hardly a 
name in all Christendom or heathendom, that 
he don’t at one concurrent time or another call 
me by it. 

“¢York!’”, 

‘*What say, merry Andrew?” 

* «You're wanted.’ ” 

He wants me to play chess or backgammon 
with him. He is an idle fellow. One can’t think 
how he knows so much; for one never sees him 
reading—or thinking. If he were industrious 
he would be a wonderful man. He calls again, 
threatening to ‘nip the kitten’s ears” and ‘do 
mischief in a general way,” if I don’t come 
down. The old light imperiousness. And I, 
with ten times more will and impulse than he, 
feel everything within me yield to his bidding. 
So good night, good night. 

Thursday, 18th. 

Now is our mamma no more Mrs. Richard 
Stoughton, but Mrs. Augustus M. Chase; she 
Mrs. Chase, I Miss Stoughton. 

There was never a nobler bridal, I am sure. 
Mamma and he love each other. They have 
come together after half a score of lonely years 
for them both, with tastes, sentiments and habits 
of life in beautiful conformity, so that it is good 
that the word of the law has made them—one. 
Still, I wept last evening as the ceremony went 
on, wept in the night and felt alone; I weep and 
feel alone this morning. But then you see I 
shan’t, after this; for it is absurd in me who 
haven’t in reality one trial. I shall wipe my 
pen, go down, and “pick a quarrel” with Andrew 


Bell, wouldn’t you, darling Nan? I shall take 
the last Tribune along; and, after telling him 
what a great speech Wendal Phillips made at 
the late Woman’s Rights Convention, (of which, 
between ourselves, I do not know one word) I 
shall tell him that I’ve both seen Wendal Phil. 
lips and heard him; have heard his “Lost Arts,” 
and that, in my opinion, he is type of a perfect 
man, in physique, in life and opinions. We'll 
have a tough quarrel on this head. But, first, 
conservative Dick, lest thou lose thy flesh and 
shold up both thy hands, and both thy eyes in 
horror, I will confess to thee that I do not like 
all his opinions and propositions; that, for in- 
stance, I have no great desire to be at the March 
elections, or to find myself in office. Let this 
$ ease thee. 

Papa and mamma are both writing to you. 
\ More than ever yours, JENNY Srovceutoy, 





CHAPTER III. 


Concord, July 13th, 1854. 
Att through session-time I have been at aunt 
Esther’s; came home yesterday, bringing her 
with me; for her neuralgia is still outrageous. 
Andrew Bell rode over twice; papa and mamma 
once. Andrew Bell wrote to me every day or 
two; long notes of four pages, or short ones of 
four lines, just as happened; to tell me what 
went on here and to scold me for staying. They 
sent me the dailies; but I was rather sorry not 
to be here, such stirring things went on in the 
House! You read it off there, in the papers, 
how on certain days the balloting for United 
States Senator was up; how Clark and Tappan 
said certain things; Hubbard and Grant certain 
other, very different things. But you haven't, 
from that, the least idea of the interest there is 
in being on the spot, and knowing all the motives 
and means by which each party operates. I 
wanted to be here. It was the next thing to it, 
however, having Andrew Bell’s notes; and, when 
he came, talking with him over our strawberry 
and currant picking. 
Evening. 
After dinner, when we came into the library, 
Andrew, in looking over some cards of invita- 
tion I had been: filling, came upon Caroline 
White’s address, and said, ‘‘ You won’t ask her, 
Jenny?” 
«Indeed I will, Andrew Bell!” 
**You will?” 
“Yes, I certainly will!” 
“Then I will certainly throw Canada plams 
at you, the first time we are out in the yard 
together.” 
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at will throw Canada plums at you, then; 
ripe, soft ones.” 

«Ah, Jenny Stoughton! what do you suppose 
yill become of you, any way?” 

«J don’t know. I suppose I shall go through 
ny whole life battling and being battled; so 
that, at last, it will be good to rest.” I had 
graye eyes NOW, I know, and tears were in them. 
“for I will do what I think innocent and good 
for me, if the whole world opposes. I shall only 
be the more determined to do it, perhaps, the 
nore I am opposed.” 

“J don’t think you are so obstinate,” whit- 
fling his pencil. He had been whittling it, 
blowing the lead dust from his fingers and look- 
ing in my face to listen, by turns, all along, as 
re talked. 

“Jose Clement,” said I, after a pause, and 
yithout having noticed his interruption, ‘Jose 
liked just those things that I like and perform. 
But she takes herself away from them all and 
goes up on a pedestal. She stays there; but she 
won't get much change of scene or gather many 
fowers. That I can tell her. And she knows 
she won’t. Still she stays there; only when she 
and I are alone together; and then she comes 
down, glad as a bird just out of its cage, poor 


thing!) Guess what we do when we go to the 
woods together !”” 

“You sit on the mossiest roeks you can find, 
close by the beautifullest brook, and talk out of 
the pastorals, altogether.” 

“Em! we climb the trees, sir.” 


“I guess you do! You and Josephine Cle- 
ment?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“And she has more propriety than any Joseph- 
ine the French, or anybody ever had.” 

“She climbs the trees, at any rate. We both 
climb them; the young, pliant trees, that, if we 
manage them just right, hold themselves erect 

jautil we are pretty well up along, ready for them 
‘ocome down. Then they come; slowly, beau- 
‘fully, like a large-winged bird that sails down 
the air.”” 

“And you with them?” said Andrew, suap- 
ping his knife-blade, laughing with one outbreak 
after another, and taking some merry steps. 

“Yes, sir; and we with them, holding to the 
‘ops by our hands, until our toes touch the 
ground.” 

“That is a funny idea!” again laughing, again 
skipping. * You, gracious! I don’t wonder at 
your climbing the trees. It’s like you. But, 
Josephine” He finished by shaking his 
head and cutting his pencil with the old dili- 
gent abstraction. 

Vou. XXX.—3 


‘A funny idea,” resumed he, after he had 
remained some time silent. 

‘*You mustn’t let Jose know that I have told 
you,” said I, shaking my head. ‘She wouldn’t 
want you to knowit. You won’t tell her, will 
; you? You look vicious, as if you mean to. You 
won't?” 

**No, I won’t. What else do you and Josephine 
do?” 

‘We take long walks where the pines have 

laid their mattings. Up hill and down, we go; 
and we slip down, sometimes. We should slip 
down oftener; only you see we catch at each 
: other and at the saplings.” 
’ «IY ought to be there, hadn’t I? I suppose 
you sit down sometimes by the brook, where the 
mosses are rich, and plan what kind of husbands 
you will have some day.” 

“Yes, sir; Jose wants one who is elegant and 
grand; not in the least like yourself, you see; 
one who is very rich; who will one day go to 
Congress. (Into the Senate; she has poor ideas 
of the House.) One who will put ermines on 
her, and velvet, and pearls. She says so.” 

‘‘Does Josephine Clement say this?” 

I laughed at the consternation in his voice 
and eyes; and answered, ‘‘She does. She aspires 
to hear his great speeches on the great ques- 
tions; to see it from the galleries and every- 
where, that the great and good man who lets her 
lead him with a word and a smile, who sits at 
her feet, who leans on her far more than she 
leans on him—that he leads all the rest. That 
is, all who come near him; and who are worthy 
to be led, capable of being led.” 

I paused a little, with my eyes on his face. 
He did not speak or look up. He went on scrib- 
bling with his pencil, his fine lip curling more 
and more. I mercilessly continued, ‘‘She wants 
his head to be erect, (not in foolish pride and 
assumption; but in a clear conciousness of in- 
ward worth and power—or, not indeed so much 
in the consciousness; but in the very fact and 
circumstance of possession.) She wants him to 
be tall, with a roomy chest. She wants his step 
to be firm and equal, out of his strong, unwaver- 
‘ing soul; and his eye, and his whole being to be 
fired with genius and—love, she says. I contend 

that it should be will. Love, attraction, or what- 
‘ ever we call it, would do in a world less warped, 
Sand twisted, and out of all genuine order. As 
‘it is, as our world is put togethér and stuffed 
’ with one and another foolish notion and un- 
: righteous encroachment, and exaction, I wonder 
$ how on earth one is going to work to follow after 
Sand do just that which one loves, to which one 
‘is spontaneously, out of one’s inmost being, 
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attracted? Can you tell me how? Could youif 
you were to think and study ten years?” 

**T dare say I couldn’t,” shrugging his shoul- 
ders a little. 

**No, I dare say you couldn’t. We, most of 
us, at most times, do just what society, usage, 
fashion require of us. So we are bowing, smil- 
ing, mincing, systematic automata. Or, if one 
undertakes to be one’s own ruler, as I do—one 
isn’t allowed to go on with Peace on one’s left 
and Love on one’s right. One thinks of that 
pretty fashion and tries to go in it. But so 


much opposes, that one is obliged to take Will} 


into Love’s place and go on battling and resist- 
ing.” 

‘«What becomes of poor Peace, then?” 

** Ah, she goes her ways with Leve. Too bad 
to live in such a world, isn’t it? Only you don’t 
feel it. You are very different, as you must see, 
from Jose’s ideal. I don’t think you have a 
great share of genius, or will. I imagine you 


high and mighty; while he makes low obeisances 
and washes the feet of the poor, the oppressed, 
so-called, and all the uncomfortable, whethe 
their poverty and discomfort are of their om 
self-incurring, my child,” bowing, as he spoke, 
“or of others infliction,” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, seeing that he looked fors 
reply. 

‘‘He shall have his own way; shall assert it 
when it isn’t of the least consequence, for the 
sake of the assertion; that is all. He shall wear 
both moustache and imperial, which shall be 
magnificent; very. He shall be of rare health; 
of rare, ripe complexion. And if you can know 
that he has a drop, or even a globule of blood 
that comes of any of the oppressed races, Italian, 
Hungarian, or Polish, darling, you'll like him 
in a masterly way for this, as, in some manner 
having something to do for freedom, for equality, 
fraternity and so on. You will believe that the 
glow upon his features is upon his nature too; 





like it as well as anything, sitting to sharpen: that his nature is deepened, mellowed, intensi- 
your pencil to make cabalistic, or, infinitely : fied, glorified by the rich old blood of the South 
poorer still, purely unmeaning characters, on} You'll approve and bless him all the more. Ten 
every margin of every newspaper, review and—} thousand times more; since whatever patronage 


yes, see!”’ drawing a pamphlet from beneath his 
pencil. ‘*‘You’ve spoilt the last ‘Age.’ And 
papa is going to have them bound, too. Here’s 
this grand paper on Mr. Necker and his Times. 
‘On a cru quil avoit de,J’ orgenie’-—you’ve made 
a sweet border for this line, one must confess, 
with your big dots and little dots, your lines of 
dots, and clusters of dots. The husband that 
Jose Clement dreams about, when he puts his 
pencil to paper, writes, probably. Writes some- 
thing that he means; makes heavy, albeit beau- 
tiful, beautiful marks that will stay there legibly, 
and be worthy te stay while the page lasts. She 
is earnest, Andrew. You are merry; a ‘merry 
Andrew.’” 

“You half provoke me. I rather think you 
mean to,” scanning my features. 

“No, indeed! how can you think so? 
(singing) 

‘It’s gude to be merry—and wise.’ 


Do you—would you like to know what kind of 
a husband I want?” 

“‘T know that already.” 

“T never told you. You can’t get it by im- 
plication or inference, out of anything you have 
ever heard me gay.” 

“T know though, what sort of husband you 
want,” looking a little cross. 

“Tell me. Let me see what you think.” 

“(He shall be right dark and stalwart, and 
ehall set his feet on people. Or, on the would-be 


and pleasantness you extend to him, will ins 
way be a sunbeam all over the oppressed peoples; 
all over all the oppressed races whatever and 
wherever. Don’t you see?” He ended withs 
gay laugh. 

“Yes, merry Andrew.” 

‘He shall be such a nice man,” pursued be, 

again betaking himself to his scribblings, “that 
the ladies shall all surround him and hang upon 
his fine points. And seeing this homage, seeing 
him disregard it and put his foot on it, shall 
make him the more precious to you. Unlessit 
is the homage, I mean, offered by some po? 
creature, some off-cast. In that case, he shall 
accept it as he would a feather for his cap. For 
$ he shall be a philanthropist, and only that. Of 
‘ course he shall, my dear.” 
; “Oh, nonsense!” interrupted I, vigorously 
picking out some stitches I had set in the wrong 
3 place. ‘He shall be himself. He shall have s 
} concentrated force and individuality to set him 
;up; to set him apart from the imitators, the 
: mere danglers, mere pretty and graceful men. 
‘He must be benevolent and generous, in the 
main. But he may be real knotty and naughty 
sometimes, if he will be himself always; if be 
will have some individuality.” 

‘Well, I guess he may. He had better, 02 
‘ the whole, be a knotty, crooked stick. Beoeen 
: most sticks are straight, you see. This is what 
other people fancy in sticks.” 

“Tt is what nature does not fancy, 
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Her pretty curves must always be bent and 

into straight lines by the artificer, be- 
fore they are fit for his use. Society, conven- 
tionalism, or by whatever name we call the 
niserably contracted affair, does the same thing 
forus. We are truly graceful and natural, only 
when we are children; the true expression of 
our Maker’s design, only there. This makes 
our life so poor! so little worth all the trouble 
we have in getting through with it! But what 
dse, Andrew Bell? You'd better finish and then 
go to work.” 

«I remember your saying, one day, that you 
despised a horse that don’t aim at setting his 
hoofs on the tops of the trees, at least. I re- 
nember you said that Josephine Clement would 
t00, if she allowed herself in the contempt. But 
that, as it is, she goes plodding on lazy, well-be- 
haved John, because Concord people think this 
staidest most proper.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you, on the contrary, ask a broad 
licence for Donna, as well as for yourself. And, 
by-the-way, Jenny Stoughton! I vow, I believe 
that it may be, after all, this very rampant will 
snd instinct of liberty of yours, that makes all 
manner of repression and force so perfectly in- 
tolerant and abhorrent to you. Perhaps you 
haven't any more benevolence than I have, after 
ill—only,” touching the tip of his finger to my 
forehead—‘‘your head does go up there finely. 





going to say that when one that you can approve 
offers and you accept, you will still ride your 
fiery Donna, as if on the wings of the wind; and 
faith! you do have the appearance, when out 
together, of being en rapport, of belonging, legi- 
timately, each to the other. You are a magni- 
ficent pair.” 

** Yes, I understand.” 

**Well, you'll go on riding Donna. And when 
you ride Donna, your dark-blooded lover will 
ride his own black Don; his Don so black, that 
in Erebus you couldn’t see him if he were under 
your nose. When your Donna is doing her 
mightiest to get the trees under her feet, Don 
shall be eyeing the sun; opening his quivering 
nostrils and lifting his nervous hoofs; all in the 
direction of the sun, my dear. He, your lover, 
I mean, shall have a hot, impulsive manner that 
shall say, as your own does, (without the need 
of words, words are poor beside this manner of 
yours) ‘Hands off, sirs! hands off, madams! I 
do what I please!’ ” 

‘Well, if he will do something in his day!” 
said I, a thought of yearning saddening and 
softening my heart. ‘So few of us all do any 
thing! I think it is miserable to go through this 
great toiling, suffering world—as I do, for in- 
stance; or as everybody wants me to, just being 
conventional; dressing finely, walking soberly, 
never laughing out-doors, or speaking above a 
certain key, the key that all ‘well-bred ladies,’ 


You have an uncommon development of benevo- : so called, use; never snow-balling anybody or 
lence, and no mistake. If you would only let throwing wafer on them, if I waat to ever so 
it plead and extenuate a little for us prosperous} much, if they deserve it ever so much—isn’t it 
simmers and lazy ones! If it would only make a} too bad?” I was laughing now; but with flushed 
little just and sensible allowance for all the evil-: cheeks and with tears in my eyes. ‘‘ Above all, 
ind tendency to evil in our sad blood and bile— keeping myself at good Pharasaic distance from 
‘individual men and women—and in the relics } Caroline White, and from all proscribed persons 
‘tad obstructions of the old barbarisms—as com-} whatever. If the proscription is ever so narrow 
munities and nations! Then, you see, you'd be } and unjust.” 
M0 more the prism that you are now, but the § “But it isn’t unjust in Mrs. White’s case, 
treature of light and gentle assimilations that I} sister Jenny. You yourself acknowledge that 
im longing to see.” He averted his head and} she often carries herself after very imprudent 
vas silent a few minutes. Then rallying him- ; methods.” 
welf, he added, «but! I was talking about you : ‘¢Why, she is a spirited, grand-natured woman; 
ind Donna; abusing you both a little, I believe, ; with more naturalness, and ripe, impromptu 
Wasn't I?” smiling. 3 grace about her, than in all the rest of Concord 
“Not a little, Andrew’ Bell.” , put together. She has a grand form; she is 
“But, after all, I use you and Donna better rich and showy; and people fear her, envy her; 
than you do me and Kate. In your character} and, of course, talk about her. She has gen- 
abrilliant, prismatic, ‘strong-minded woman,’ : tlemen there playing whist, they say, until two 
Ithink you rather despise both of us sometimes.” o’clock in the morning. The gentleman are good 
Paused as if listening for my answer. But} fellows. You know, Andrew Bell, that nothing 
1 couldn't make out his mood; whether he was can be found against Barton, Kellogg or Croley. 
e< Y or sarcastic, or a little of each; so I} People know they are good fellows, fellows they 
didn’t speak. Soon, therefore, he went on in} would be glad to have in their own houses. But 
te old strain, now assuredly sarcastic, “I was to be playing whist until twelve, one, two o’clock 
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here,in New England, where, not many years 
ago, hardly anybody played whist, and every 
Puritan candle was blown out at nine! This 
is quite too much! And Caroline goes out alone 
in her little boat, in the edge of the evening. 
This is bad. She don’t speak io a mortal, meet 
a mortal, from the time she leaves the landing— 
in her own garden it is, you know—until she 
touches it again. But alone, a woman, rowing 
her own boat, and in the edge of the evening! 
Ah! make them believe there isn’t something 
wrong, there, somewhere, if you can! 
takes prodigious walks and rambles along the 
highways and along the by-ways. She talks 
loud sometimes and laughs loud, on the side- 
walks, or on the crossings, or wherever she 
happens to be when she meets a favorite. She 
rides on horseback up State street and down 
Main——” 

**Yes!” here broke in Andrew Bell, ‘‘as if 


Caroline ; 


took the cards away when we first began to talk 
about it.” 

“Good-bye then, I must go to my work,” 
pocketing his pencil and sighing. 

“Shake hands first,” begged I, stretching my 
hand across the table. ‘‘You’re not vexed?” 

‘A little.” 

‘‘T’m sorry.” 

“Tm a little jealous too of the spirited, dark. 
blooded lover I have been giving you. I’m afraid 
you'll be thinking of a prototype in real fresh 
and blood, and have your head full of him.” 

“TI could never endure such a man! I, who 
have in my own veins blood so dark, spirits s0 
impetuous! No, the man that I love must 
be ” 

I didn’t go on; for I saw how every nerve in 
him was still, waiting for the next words I would 
speak, And, to tell the truth, I was moreover 
conscious of having in my mind a fair face, mar- 


she were on a race-course. Your horse ‘cuts; velously like his, with light and pleasantness in 
up,’ sometimes, prances and leaps; but in an j it, even beyond that of the day; of o gentle 
imperial way. Mrs. White’s stretches along the } manner, (but not of an effeminate,) of gentle 
road like a racer. Ugh! howI hate such things ; tones, soothing and quieting to the soul; and 
in a woman!” ; the tones also were like his. I knew this as 
“Caroline don’t do one really bad thing : : ‘sat there; and it made me blush for myself as 1 
though, I am cor~inced.” ; ; deserved—I who haven’t the remotest right to 
‘Many a thing that she does has the appear- ; ‘ such fancies. I don’t know how long we were 
ance of evil, at any rate; and this is what she; there, he standing and I sitting, without speak- 
and every woman should avoid with all the pur- ing, or stirring even a finger. I don’t suppose 
poses of her being.” § that it is of any consequence how long. He inter- 
“Yes, that which to herself has the appear- ; rupted the silence, by saying, as he stretched bis 
ance of evil. But, I tell you, she’d have an} ’ arms, “Heigh-hum! I’m going now, Jenny.” 
infinite stucy, she’d have to prostrate herself; ‘‘Good-bye,” said I, looking after him. 
to forty Juggernauts and false gods every day § “You always say ‘good-bye’ to me with a 
of her life, if she took up a habitual reference; air of most provoking satisfaction. Do you 
to the opinions and prejudices of others, in know it? You are always drawing some great 
ordering her ways.” 





; book or newspaper to you before I am out of the 
“That is true, earnest Jenny. But you see; room, as if you were thinking, ‘Now, at last, he 


I don’t like Mrs. White. She is reckless. If a}isgone! Now will I read!’—I see ae _ books 
woman is simply impulsive and natural, I like } ; better than you do men—and women.’ 
her all the better for it. I like you all the better ; : He had stepped to a window-seat where some 
for your being hearty, earnest and wilful like a; plants were; and now he had his nostrils at one 
child.” ; ; rose and another. 

“Oh, I guess you don’t. You are always | “You're mistaken,” I replied, ‘I like to talk 
finding fault with the impulsiveness, the incor- ‘ with weastte people better than to read, almost 
rigibility.” ; 


; any time.’ ’ " 
My voice wavered, I know; for something new Good-bye. This tea-ros 


“That is good! 
Then a smile and a bow, and 


and very kind in his tones and look, had touched } needs watering.” 
my heart now and then, all along, making ose ; he was gone. 4 
feel how grateful it would be to be always ap- $ J feel a little bad about Caroline White. Di 
proved and liked by him. ; I tell you to what I have invited her? J believe 

‘“‘This is beeause you are not perfect,” re-} ‘I didn’t. The Charitable Society will meet here 
plied he. “I think you might be, easily, and } next Wednesday evening. We have invited s 
this makes me lecture you. You won’t invite } * lar ge number out of the society; and she is 
Mrs. White?” ; one of them. For I like her! You remember 

‘TI have invited her. Don’t you know; John ' her Dick? She went West to teach, you know; 
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married an old widower, a rich Illinois lawyer; 
lost him, lost her baby in less than a year; and 
then came back to her father’s, young still, 
gpirited still; a more than ever accomplished, 
degant woman. She was as rosy, fresh and 
vigorous as the new-born day. She had orignality 
and force in all her words and looks; in all the 
action of her graceful head and feet; and such 
s wice!—in speaking I mean, for I don’t suppose 
that she undertakes to sing; she undertakes 
nothing that she cannot do better than any 
other. Well, in less than three months, she 
turned the very common home of her parents 
into! perfect gem of architecture, upholstery 
wd choice gardening. Her father’s garden 
comes to the river; and she bought a splendid 
little boat, had a boat-house built and ao tiny 
wharf. It is a year nearly since she came. 
And in that time, half of the women who know 
her, have b her ; half of the men 
hersworn friends and advocates. 

“T can’t bear her ways!” say the former. 
“She never has a word to say to us women; but 
ifs man comes along, then see how she lights 
wl” 

“Oh, bless you, little chickens!” say the latter, 


“this is because we are her peers. Mrs. White 
i 





knows more, feels more than forty common 
women. She has a mind and passions like a 
man.” 

They say it earnestly, meaning it. They smile 
a little, laugh a little, as they say it, some of 
them; but those who laugh mean it not less than 
the others. 

I don’t know how she will come out in the 
end. I think, however, that it will depend vastly 
upon the usage she meets from—from me, for 
instance, and from a few others whom she re- 
spects as she does me, and would have love her. 
Love of another—of another woman, that is— 
may lead her, fashion her emotions and pro- 
ceedings; the will of another, never. For, if it 
comes to a contest of wills, hers is stronger than 
mine, or any woman’s. 

But I declare! I will not go on writing all the 
rest of the days of my life. It is breakfast time, 
almost. I hear a hoe working lightly in the 
flower-plots under my windows. It is Andrew 
Bell’s, I suppose. I shall go out and charge him 
with hoeing up all the border phlox—although 
entre nous, this would be a day’s work, there 
are so many of them. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 








NO MORE. 


BY JENNY 


Ture are flowers upon my brow to-night, 
Bright flowers upon my brow, 
They have decked me out with a borrowed light, 
For my soul is weary now; 
And the ball-room’s glare, and the music’s tone— 
0h, this is to be ’mid a crowd alone. 


There are roses on my breast to-night, 


A. STONE. 


And thou shalt feel the woe, 
When earth has nothing more to give, 
And eighteen years are long to live. 


Thou’rt here, thou’rt here, I see thee now, 
Thou proud and scornful one, 

They eircle round thy noble form 
Like planets round the sun, é 


But the thorns are in my heart, 3 Tis a fair young creature, that love of thine, 


perfume is sweet, and the roses are bright, ; God shield her from such grief as mine. 
But I only feel the smart 3 


Por love is false, and hearts are cold, 
Aad the spirit’s gift is bought and sold. 


» talk 
Imost 
“Sister of mine, if my cheek is flushed, 
’Tis the ball-room’s heated air— 
Sister of mine, if my eyes are bright, 
Tis the lamps with their brilliant glare.” 
3 And he passes now with a careless look 
$ The heart which to him was an open book. 


a-rose 
, and 
is Thave come to gaze on him to-night, 
- R his lip, and eye, and brow, 
watch on his features the changing light, 
‘ While I think of his broken vow: 
tee his new love and to die— 
be peace at last in the tomb to lie. 


elieve 
t here 
ited & 
she is 
ember 
kDOW; 


Take off the flowers, ‘they burn my brow, 
And my heart is faint and cold: 
And take these roses from off my breast, 
For they cling with a death-like hold; 
Oh, this is no place for trembling fears, 
And my heart has grown old with its eighteen years, 


Why does he not come, the hours drag on, 
Was he wont to linger so? 





Kew love, my chain was stronger than thine, 





TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


How did people live two hundred years ago? ; 


choked up the current, making an artificial 


We all know that they had neither railroads, rapid there, so that ‘shooting the bridge,” 
telegraphs, nor ocean-steamers, neither gas, nor} as it was called, that is passing under it, was 
heaters, nor, indeed, a score of other things, ; frequently attended with peril. To avoid this, 


which civilized men in our days could not do} 
without. But there are fifty other matters, rela- 
ting to the life of our ancestors, of which most 
persons are ignorant. How did they eat, dress, 
and amuse themselves? Was it the fashion, two 
hundred years ago, to wear hoops, or dance the 
polka, or do crochet work? How did our fore- 
fathers marry? How were they buried? Fortu- 
nately for posterity, there lived in London, two 
centuries back, a certain Samuel Pepys, who kept 
a record, for ten successive years, of his daily life, 
telling how much he paid for his wifo’s dresses, 
what they had for dinner, how much gilt and 
varnish was en his coach, when he saw the king 
walking abroad, and what the fiddlers asked for 
music ata party. He began life a poor depend- 
ant on an influential kinsman, rose to be clerk 
and then Secretary to the Admiralty, amassed a $ 
pretty estate, became the confidential adviser of } 
the Duke of York on navy affairs, and was often ; 
familiarly at Court; and in consequence, in his $ 
diary, we have a complete picture of life in Eng- 
land, two hundred years ago, through all the ; 
various ranks of life from the lower strata of 
the middle classes, up to the nobility, and even 
to the king himself. 

Two hundred years ago, London was built} 
almost entirely of wood, so that when the great 
fire of 1666 broke out, nearly the whole city 
was laidgn ashes. Pepys notices, with admira- § 
tion, as if a novelty, how a brick house ‘burnt ; 
all inward, and fell down within itself; so ma 
fear of doing more hurt.” The streets were} 
narrow, for when after the fire, it ‘‘was talked } 
about, that new ones should be forty feet wide,” 
he congratulates himself on the improvement to 3 
the city. There was no paving, no water-pipes, ; 
no properly laid gutters. Mud in winter and 3 
dust in summer were the annoyance of the} 
citizens. The common highway was the river ! 
Thames, where numerous wherries plied, for 3 
it was vastly more pleasant than any street. ; 
Yet to even the Thames there was one serious § 
drawback. London Bridge was built with such § 
a of mechanies, that the piers partially 

8 








it was the custom to land, just above the 
bridge, and take to boat again below. To the 
indifferent drainage of the city, the close, narrow 
streets, and the insufficient supply of water, are 
to be principally attributed the virulence with 
which the plague raged in old London. 

The furniture of houses, two hundred year 
ago, was very different from what it is nov. 
Carpets were comparatively scarce. They wer 
atill bought chiefly for covering tables: matting, 
rushes and oil-cloth being employed for floors. 
Pewter sconces were used instead of chandeliers, 
candelabra and gas fixtures. Pianos were a 
yet unknown, but the virginals, a sort of ancient 
spinet, were quite common, for the English 
people, at that period, loved music more heartily 
than they do now. Hangings to beds were cot 
sidered indispensible by all persons of condition 
Pepys was a proud man, if we may believe his 
Diary, the day he hung his best bed-room with 
tapestry; the walls of his second best he covered 
with pictures, as less e€pensive. Equipages were 
clumsy, but gorgeous. Six-horse coaches wat 
owned by all the nobility, and were, inde 
necessary, for travelling, so ba’ were the roads. 
Ordinary persons, in town, contented themselves 
with two horses. The coaches were painted, gilt 
and varnished. There were no good native 
horses. The most desirable coach horses were 
Flanders mares. When Pepys set up a coach, he 
records, with a proud heart, the display he made 
‘‘And so anon we went through the town wi 
our new liveries of serge, and the horses’ manes 
and tails tied with red ribbons, and the stavé- 
ards gilt with varnish, and all clean, and grees 
reins, that people did mightily look upon us- 

Dress was an important item with all classes. 
The different ranks were distinguishable My 
their attire, and it was thought presumptuos 
for one to affect the other. Poor Pepys - 
when he had got rich, and when he was -_ 
daily at court, found people talking of the a 
lace on the sleeves of his new coat, and so 9 
humbly to his tailor to have it removed. = 
periwigs came into fashion, it was 4 long 
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before he could make up his mind, that it was 
proper for him to wear one. He mentions his 
wife having one subsequently of light hair. 
Brety few weeks, while he wore his, he had to 
have his head shaved. The ladies wore vizards, 
and ome of them men’s waistcoats. The mate- 
rials of their dresses were often cloth, laced with 
silver or gold, if they were people of means. Pepys 
notes his having paid, on one occasion, five pounds 
for & petticoat for his wife, and as the pound was 
then worth about twice as much as at present, 
he expended what would be equivalent to fifty 
dollars now; but the petticoat was displayed, as 
embroidered ones are even to this day. He paid, 
at the same time, six pounds for lace, so the 
ladies loved fine laces then quite as much as 
now. When the maids of honor rode on horse- 
back they wore a costumé like that of men, hat, 
coat, waistcoat complete, and were only distin- 
guishable by the petticoat. Painting the cheeks 
wasfashionable. Black patches were also worn 
mthe face. Pepys, one day, met the king and 
queen riding, and says that, in her ‘white- 
laced waistcoat, and crimson short petticoat, and 
hair dressed a la negligence, she looked mighty 
pretty.” Yellow bird’s-eye hoods were all the 
rage; for the modern bonnet had not come into 
fishion. Sacques were just then coming into 
vogue. The women of the middle classes wore 
high crowned hats, laced stomachers, and yellow- 
starched neckerchiefs. Ladies of quality wore 
tains. The courtiers and gentry ruffled in silks 
and velvets of gay colors, plumed or cocked hats, 
cravats of lace and jewelry, having their hair 
long, and curling their love-locks, till periwigs 
tame into fashion. Every gentleman carried a 
sword; and of course duels were frequent. 

The table was profusely, rather than delicately 
terved. Tea had just been introduced, and was 
sill very dear, so that the ordinary breakfast 
beverage was ale. Meat was considered under- 


dines with Admiral Penn, on the anniversary of 
the latter’s wedding, and says, ‘‘ We had, besides 
a good chine of beef and other good cheer, 
eighteen mince pies in a dish, the number of 
years he hath been married.” Another similar 
festival concludes with a strange freak: ‘*To end 
all, Mrs. Shippman, did fill a pie full of white 
wine, it holding at least a pint and a half, and 
did drink it off to the health of Sir William and 
my Lady—it being the greatest draught that 
ever I did see a woman drink in my life.” This 
festival day concluded with a supper, at which 
(it was February) lobsters were served. ‘Excel- 
lent,” Pepys says, ‘‘which I never ate at this 
time of the year before.” Turkies and mince 
pies were even then the orthodox bill of fare for 
a Christmas dinner. Our gossip records, as a 
new thing: ‘‘thence home; and there find one 
laying of my napkins against to-morrow’s dinner 
in figures of all sorts, which is mighty pretty; 
and it seems it is his trade, and he gets much 
money by it; and he do now and then furnish 
tables with rich plate and linen for a feast, at 
so much, which is mighty pretty, and a trade I 
could not have thought of.” As elegant English 
crockery was of a centyry later date, and porce- 
lain was only to be had from China and Japan at 
an immense price, the ordinary table-service, 
with even the richer of the middle class, was pew- 
ter; while the poor ate from wooden trenchers, 
or coarse earthenware. With people of condi- 
tion, consequently, silver plate was more com- 
mon than at present. Pepys boasts, when 
better off, of having two dozen ordinary sized 
silver plates, besides numerous cups and flagons. 
~ The manners of ail, court and people, were 
$ very unlike what they are now. The king, in- 
3 stead of secluding himself in solitary state, as 
’ monarchs do in our time, kept open court at 
’ Whitehall, and walked daily in the Park, nod- 
ding to everybody he knew and talking familiarly 


s 
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done if at all rare. Venison was comparatively } with the company. Pepys, calling on the Duke 
plenty, at least with people of means. Fresh of York, found him, with the duchess and her 
beef, was common in London during the spring, } ladies, sitting on the floor, playing a game some- 
mummer and autumn; but for winter salted ; thing like what is now called forfeits. Personal 
meat was the general food. Pepys, while yet a 3 cleanliness was generally neglected, and taking 
tas limited income, entertained some friends 3a bath a thing to be noted down. Affrays in the 
“dinner, and notes the fact as follows: “I had } street were frequent, and men often killed in 
‘pretty dinner for them, viz: a brace of stewed consequence. Music and dancing were usual at 
carps, six roasted chickens, and a jowle of sal- evening parties, and it seems a common thing to 
Non, hot, for the first course; a tanzy, and ten em staid up, at such entertainments, till one 
Deat’s tongues, and cheese, for the second.” A : or two o’clock in the morning. Three or four 
tanry was a sweet dish made of eggs, cream and } persons of both sexes would frequently hire a 
other ingredients, and flavored with the juice of § coach, go out for an afternoon’s ride, sup at 
tanzy. On another occasion he dines at a tavern, } some tavern, visit the theatre, and then adjourn 
in the French fashion, on a dish of soup and a} to the residence of one of them, where, sending 
thicken, and calls it an excellent dinner. He ‘for fiddlers, they would dance till midnight. 
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Sometimes, the sports would end by ladies and 
gentlemen flinging cushions at each other. Men 
and women, if intimate, kissed when they met. 
The Puritans and Quakers of course lived dif- 
ferently. In May, ladies of every rank were 
accustomed to rise at daybreak, and go out into 
the fields to gather May dew, the belief. being 
general that it beautified the complexion. Mas- 
querades were a popular species of amusement. 
Gold fishes were a novelty, just introduced as 
parlor ornaments. In general, the age was a 
more brutal one than this. Bear-gardens, where 
bears were baited by dogs, were a popular re- 
sort. Pepys records beating his servant girl as 
if it was a common mode of punishment. Traitors 
were executed with cruel and horrible rites. 
Marriage was even more a matter of bargain 
and sale than at present. Parties openly chaf- 
fered, as in France to this day, for a wife for a 
son, or @ husband for a daughter. When a rich 
citizen died, his widow, almost before his burial, 
was besieged with suitors, lords and courtiers 
being as ready, then as now, to trade off rank 
for money. Weddings were celebrated with 
hearty, but coarse festivities, such as throwing 
the stocking and other obsolete customs. The 


evening usually concluded by the guests visiting 


the nuptial chamber and kissing the bride in 
bed. The morning after, it was the practice to 
serenade the happy couple, a custom which con- 
tinued, with most of the others, till within a 
comparatively recent period. Funerals were 
more ceremonious even than now. Pepys de- 
scribes his brother’s. The guests were a hun- 
dred and fifty, though, he says, he had bid but 
a hundred and twenty. “Their service,” he 
records, ‘‘was six biscuits apiece, and what 
they pleased of burnt claret. My cousin Joyce 
Norton kept the wine and cakes above; and did 
give out to them that served, who had white 
gloves given them.” The men sat by themselves 
in some rooms, and the women by themselves in 
others. At another funeral, where the corpse 





thought Romeo and Juliet quite indifferent, ang 
this seems to have been the cotemporary opinion, 
It is well known that Paradise Lost, which came 
out about this time, was considered, even by the 
critics of the day, as a prosy, if not silly affair, 
At the Royal Society, of which Pepys was 5 
member, there was a lecture on respiration, but 
without throwing any light on it: “it is not 
known, or concluded on,” says puzzled Pepys, 
‘chow the action is managed by nature, or for 
what use it is.” The fixed stars were o mystery 
also to the scientific men of that age. “Spong 
and I,” says Pepys, writing of an astronomer, 
‘had several fine discourses upon the globes, 
particularly why the fixed stars do not rise and 
set at the same hour all the year long, which he 
could not demonstrate, nor I neither.” Medi- 
cine was almost empirical. Pepys wore about 
him a hare’s foot to prevent colic: and though 
the first experiment failed, he did not lose faith 
in it, but attributed its want of success to his 
having cut off the joint. The plague, which 
raged so frightfully in 1665, found the physi- 
cians almost wholly ignorant what to do. Itis 
recorded by Pepys, and the same fact is true of 
more modern epidemics, that the year preceding 
the great plague was distinguished for its com- 
paratively few deaths, 

The cost of living, two hundred years ago, is 
difficult to ascertain. A day laborer, or mechanic, 
earned about a shilling a day. At present, the 
former earns twice as much, even in Englani, 
and the latter four, five and eight times as much. 
All dress fabrics, all luxuries, all descriptions 
of furniture, were costlier then than now: but 
meat and ale were cheaper; while bread ws 
nearly the same price as at present. Lord Sané- 
wich, Pepys’ patron, hired a spacious mansiot, 
surrounded by gardens, in the suburbs of Lon 
don, for what would be now equivalent to twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year. Pepys seems to 
have generally spent what would be equal ® 
three thousand per annum; but he lived expen- 


was carried out of town for interment, he notes } sively, and better than the majority of the middle 


the fact that there were several coaches and six, 
a great number of coaches of four, and a dozen 
or two coaches with a pair; and this was not 
the funeral of a nobleman either. Rings were 
given, at funerals, to the relatives, and friends, 
and servants: at Pepys’ own funeral a hundred 
and thirty rings were distributed; varying in 
value from five to ten dollars each. 


Taste and knowledge were very inferior, gene- } dred and fifty pounds yearly, yeti 
rally, to what they are now. Pepys’ wife had {he made three thousand pounds: 
been educated at a convent in France, yet did not seems to think he did anythi 





class: and when he set up a coach, he spent 
more. 

The immorality of the age is proverbial. It 
affected public as well as private life. The ser- 
vants of the crown, high and low, not only took 
bribes, but would do nothing without then. 
Pepys acquired his estate principally by bribes 


and by jobbing. His salary was but three bun- 
n some years 


but he never 
ng criminal; and 


science, 
know arithmetic; and of Pepys’ numerous cor- } he appears also really to have had a conscien®, 


respondents, hardly one spelt correctly. Pepys 


which few other public employees had. 
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THE DEAREST BOON. 





ener 


But enough. Two hundred years hence, when; perhaps even morals, will seem as curious to 


gme private diary of 1856 comes to light, as} our descendants as those of our ancestors now 
doubtless there will, our customs, manners, and} appear to us. 





THE DEAREST BOON. 


BY WINNY WOODBINE. 


Tas earth and all its worldliness, 
Had vanished far away, 

And I had sought the fairy-land, 
Of beauty bright and gay; 

But in that land of matchless worth 
Those halls of gift and song, 

I vainly sought the only bocn 
For which my soul doth long. 


Then through the rosy realms of space, 
Methought my pathway lay, 

Tow’rd yon fair orb whence often came 
A dazzling, brilliant ray: 

“Ah, this must be,” I cried, “the home 
Of love and happiness, 

And here my weary heart can find 
Fore’er a dwelling-place.” 


But when I mingled in the throng 
Of beings bright and fair, 

Who dwell upon that golden orb, 
Afar in upper air— 





No loving voices welcomed me, 
Nor bade me rest awhile; 

I saw no kind, familiar face, 
Nor dear one’s beaming smile. 


Then to the boundless sea I hiod, 
And clove the yielding waves, 

Until alonegunharmed I stood, 
In proud old ocean’s caves. 

Around were scattered lifeless forms 
O’er every rocky bed, 

And jewels bright and gems most rare 
Were mingled with the dead. 


But jewels from the richest mine, 
Or gems beneath the sea, 

Or gifts and gold from fairy-land, 
Are worthless all to me— 

For I have met thee, and thy love 
Is ever all mine own— 

The boon that I so long had sought, 
At last is freely won. 





THOU ART ABSENT FROM MY SIDE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON, 


Taoven Spring again may cause to bloom 
The lovely, gentle flowers; 

And sweet perfume be shed around 
From Nature’s fairy bowers; 

Though songs of gay and happy birds 
Rise up to mect the sky; 

And beauties rich on every hand 
Attract the gazer’s eye; 

Yet neither Spring, with all its joys 
Or flowers, rich and rare, 

Can chase away the clouds of grief 
Which wrap me in despair; 

And songs of birds no power possess 
To raise my spirit’s pride; 

For thou my first, my only love, 
Art absent from my side, 

The sweet moonlight, so bright and pure, 
Upon me sheds its beams; 

And lofty trees their shadows throw 
Across the babbling streams; 





The silvery sturs are shining down, 
In silent beauty now; 

And seem fit gems of brilliancy 
To grace a maiden’s brow; 

But, oh, for me those witching spells 
Have swiftly pass’d away; 

Like early dew, or ocean’s foam, 
That would not, could not stay; 

And scenes of old which once I loved, 
Are now but scarcely dear; 

For streams, and birds, and budding flowers 
All say—thou art not here. 

And in sweet memory I behold 
Thy dark and flashing eye; 

While thy fair form, arrayed in light, 
Comes softly floating by; 

And as I ponder on the joys 
We felt in early years, 

I give to thee beside thy grave 
The offering of my tears. 
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UNCLE ZEKEL’S ARAMINTY. 


BY SUSAN MULLEN. 


Miss Araminta Matvina Fitzroy, having 
graduated with distinguished honors at the 
Smooth and Polishem Seminary, returned to 
astonish the natives of Mullentown with her 
profound knowledge of the ometries and ologies, 
embraced in the course of that far-famed and 
fashionable institution. She was hooped and 
puffed and frilled, flounced, feathered and furred. 
Zekel, her honest old father, said she only needed 
@ crown to make her a queen: ,that is a crown to 
her bonnet, which, he declared, ‘‘was the tar- 
nalest little thing he ever see. If that was the 
city fashion,” he added, ‘‘he wished he never had 
sent her away to learn the piany and French.” 

On far other grounds uncle Zekel had bitter 
complaint to make. Patched at the elbows, 
darned at the knees, with rusty boots, and his 
mill-clothes on, he had been once to town, on a 
load of grain; and there had met his child, face 
to face with the gay Miss Dashy, her chum and 
city companion, Pleased at the opportunity 
afforded him of meeting her, without running 
over town to find the seminary, uncle Zekel 
awkwardly guided the old fat oxen up to the 
kerb-stone, crowding their sleek sides together, 
to the great danger of a fish woman’s stand. 

“Gee there, Brown, haw, Brindle, whoa,” 
cried he, as the young ladies passed him, sweep- 
ing the flour from his dusty frock with their 
long, silk trains. 

**Ts that you, Minty? how dye do?” he began. 
‘‘Your ma wanted you to send your yaller calicer 
hum to Debby Ann, and said she’d git your 
sheep’s grey stockins toed off agin I come down 
next week.” 

But deigning not a look behind her, Araminta 
disappeared quickly around a corner, to the great 
wonderment and mystification of the poor old 
farmer. Neither did she stop till entering at 
the house of a friend, she narrated her fright in 
having met a crazy old fellow from their neigh- 
borhood, who always annoyed her by calling her 
his daughter. Indignant, however, at her treat- 
ment, Zekel lost no time in finding out a place 
‘‘where they taught,” as he said, ‘‘an edication 
so cross-grain to natur,” and vented his wrath 
upon the amazed principal, with a great parade 
of whip-stalk and fist gesticulation. Boiling with 
a he waited the return of Araminta, 


until the setting sun warned him to think of the 
chores at home, and the long road between him 
and the cows at Mullentown. Neither did he 
skip the hard words at his supper of cold ham 
and cabbage, which his good wife set before him. 

‘Now, Zekel,” the old lady said, ‘“p’raps the 
child did not know you She’s nigh-sighted, 
you know, and I’m ashamed as death, on Minty's 
account, to think you should have gone and done 
it before all the school. I’m sure you've dis- 
graced Minty, and who knows but she'll get 
expelled, all for this——” 

“Expelled, is it? Id expelled her myself, 
and gin her a ride home on the ox cart through 
Troy, if the good-for-nothing baggage hadn't 
staid away, for very fear of seeing me. Didn't 
know me. Oh! to be sure; but I knew her; and 
when a gall gits so top-heavy with larnin’ and 
things, she’s ashamed of her own father, its high 
time she was brought to see what kept the music 
and ’complishments goin’. You may do as you 
like, Polly; but as long as my name’s Zekel, | 
ain’t agoin’ to be sneezed at by my children, 
mill-clothes or not.” 

The intercession of Mrs. Fitzroy prevailed 
finally, and the young lady completed her term, 
uncomfortably to be sure; for her silly pride ia 
refusing to know her father before Miss Dasby, 
had incontinently and to their great merriment, 
introduced him to the whole school. But par- 
tially restored to her father’s favor, she came 
home. His particular eye-sore, she was n0W 
the chief idol of the maternal heart. For the 
first time, Mrs. Fitzroy discovered that Aramints 
was more delicate than the other children. §0 
Debby Ann lifted and drudged in the cheese- 
room; while the fine young lady thrummed the 
cracked strings of an old guitar, and read trashy, 
love-sick novels. She had the bronchitis and the 
dyspepsia, and one or two other fashionable dis 
eases, and a young physician in a bran new g)g 
and harness to come out from the city to se 
her. This uncle Zekel considered scandalous 
Dr. Catnip, the old Mullentown stand-by, who 
had brought them all into the world and taken 
‘them through teething, and the measels, to sy 
; nothing of severer sicknesses. But een 
‘theory, embraced the antiquarian doctrine © 
‘ pills and bleeding; and Araminta being nothing 
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put a bunch of nerves, could not, of course, be 
benefitted by his treatment. So in languishing 
Jassitude she lingered on, lying in bed till ten 
clock, rising in her double gown and heir in 
disorder, to have served to her another break- 
fast from that which the family had enjoyed. 

Uncle Zekel had yielded to the high pressure 
of words and put up an addition, a library, a 
music-room, and a nursery, but now he declared 
they had not left him a place to hang his boot- 
jack. And worse than all, he could make neither 
head nor tail of the gibberish which Araminta 
talked over her toast and tea, and endeavored to 
interlope in the family conversation. 

“J tell you what, Minty,” said he, “if you’ll 
talk one week so that I and Debby can under- 
stand you, you shall have the money for a bonnet 
vith a crown and a fore-top. For Jerusalem 
knows, you skeered the men away from their 
cider *tother day with some of your larned 
notions and highfalutin’ airs.” 

“Dear papa,” now interposed the aroused 
young lady, ‘‘why won’t you say Araminta, in- 
stead of using that ugly abbreviation which 1 
abhor?” 

Debby Ann’s red, fat face was another draw- 
back upon Minty’s happiness, and the clumping 
great shoes she wore about her work fairly put 
her into hysterics. Josiah too had such coarse 
companions. And take it all and all, the city 
graduate seemed to think that she was the cen- 
tral illuminating point of the entire family circle. 

“I vow to gracious it is too bad, old woman,” 
said her father, one day. ‘‘There’s Debby Ann 
slavin’ to death over the cheese-tub, and Ara- 
minty doing nothing airthly, but cryin’ over 
them yaller novels and lookin’ out of her cham- 
ber window for that Dr. Frizzlewig, from Troy. 
I wonder who his barber is, and if that’s his 
= Jerewsha’s shawl he wears out here, air- 

9” 

“Don’t, Zekel, run on so. You hurt Minty’s 
feelings dreadfully using such coarse language. 
You know we brought her up delicater than we 
did Debby Ann, and it don’t stand to reason she 
should take to farm work like her. Beside she’s 
Going to be a doctor’s wife, and don’t need so 
much experience as Debby will on a farm.” 








and well like Debby, and by-and-bye when her 
health is better, I don’t fear but what she’ll take 
hold and do her part.” 

‘*Mabby she will then. Leastwise I hope so. 
Squire Turnipseed wants to spark Debby Ann, 
and I think it’s a pretty good chance for a gall 
like her. But I told him I meant she should 
have a little trip this fall for her good behavior 
through hayin’, and when you got back from 
Sarrytogy, he could have a chance to set up 
with her and speak his mind. So here’s fifty 
dollars, and I want you to rig yourselves out 
and be ready to go by next week.” 

‘But, Zekel, Debby Ann ain’t used to society, 
and I never was to such a fashionable place. 
Hadn’t Debby Ann better go to Ike's, and let 
Minty go along to the Springs. Dr. Frizzlewig 
said her stomach was out of order, and she 
ought to be drinking Congress water every 
morning.” 

‘*No, hang me, Debby Ann is going now, and 
if Frizzlewig wants Minty to go along, he may 
pay her fare. I say it’s a cryin’ sin to set one 
child up so over another. 

‘As for society,” he resumed directly, ‘‘you 
needn’t be afeard if you only hold your tongue, 
and don’t try to swell out like the toads that 
live all the time in the puddle.” 

There were times when uncle Zekel set his 
foot down, and neither tears nor entreaties 
moved him from his purpose. This was one of 
them. Turnipseed, an old and thrifty farmer, 
had asked him how Debby Ann would look ona 
marriage with his son, a likely youth, as we 
Yankees use the term, who was to take the place 
off the old people’s hands and send them to town 
to live. 

“TI was took all aback,” soliloquized uncle 
Zekel, sucking his pipe-stem. ‘Jo is sure for 
the legislature this fall and has been to college 
likewise; and always hearing Debbv Ann spoken 
of at home as such an awkward, homely thing, I 
couldn’t raly believe my senses when the squire 
said he knowed it wasn’t Minty, but Debby Ann 
that Jo wanted. 

*‘ Howsever I told him she was a blessed, warm- 
hearted, dutiful gall, that hadn’t been used jest 


3 right, and hadn’t any eddication to boast of. And 
“It's my mind,” he said, “if she marries that ; 


Jo said he had seen enough of these eddicated 


young Frizzlewig, somebody will have to work } women, that settled right down into nobodies as 
to keep them in jimeracks and knick-knacks, for } soon as they got husbands. He didn’t want a 
he don’t strike me as being over smart, and I’ve 3 wife to work, but he did want one that would 
Pretty good evidence that your fashionable eddi- ; be improvin’ on and larnin’, and one that would 
tation has quite spilt Araminty, as for any help ; give constitution and mind to his children. La 


she'll ever be to him.” 


me, Frizzlewig be darned, he don’t know as 


“You do be patient now, Zekel; the girl will ; much as a last year’s bird’s-nest, compared with 


all these things in time. She ain’t robustful 


* Turnipseed.”’ 
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Azvaminta was greatly disconcerted, that Debby 
Ann was to make her debut at such a gay place 
as Saratoga, with no one to keep her informed 
of the customs of society and the ways of the 
hotels. ‘She was sure she would be imposed 
upon and ridiculed for her country manners. 
She must not, on any account, ask a person at 
the table to help her to anything, but always 
speak to the servants, She must keep ringing 
the bell in her room all the time, and bring the 
lazy niggers up stairs, if she wanted people to 
think she was anybody. She must not seem to 
be associated with the whole race of Potsherds, 
who of course would be at Congress Hall; they 
had money, to be sure, but Phebe Jane’s teeth 
were defective and her grammar very bad: be- 
sides the old lady’s hands were so red, and the 
girls never could get her to keep them covered 
up. Mother must say Deboraw, and Debby must 
not speak to anybody without being properly 
introduced, even if the house was falling in at 
the roof To be sure, she thought Debby’s 
clothes were a deal too fine for such a squaddy 
little body as she was. Father couldn’t make 
her a French twist, not if he sold the wool off 
all the sheep’s backs. There wasn’t anything 


genteel about her, and it was a pity to dress 


her up so absurdly, to show off her figure to 
disadvantage.” 

Finally, Mrs. Fitzroy and Debby Ann were 
ready, and with uncle Zekel, who was going out 
to spend the Sabbath, they set foot into the cars 
and were speedily on their way to the thronged 
watering-place. 

Araminta was to keep house, overseeing the 
work, which the cheese-room girl, Betsey, was 
to accomplish. But Betsey was quite a toppin’ 
young lady, and gave herself almost as many 
airs as Araminta herself. Her place was in the 
cheese-room, she said. And she was not to mop 
and wash, and bake and iron, while Minty sat 
in the parlor with Frizzlewig. To be sure she 
did little else, and the work fell heavily upon 
Betsey, in spite of all uncle Zekel could do to 
help her. So the week before Mrs. Fitzroy was 
expected home, Betsey declared she wouldn’t 
stand it any longer. She had had enough of 
Miss Fitzroy’s sass, and if she was not good 
enough to sit in the dining-room, jest off the 
parler, without being hinted into the kitchen, 
she would like to know. What particular know- 





preparations were made for dinner, while all the 
men in the wheat-field expected it at twelve, 
Now she would never exert her lungs to blow 
the horn, or she might have brought uncle Zekel 
up to help her; and if she could have done it, 
she had pride enough to see to what ridicule it 
would expose her, after all the airs she had given 
herself over her book knowledge, as superior to 
the knack and practice of Debby Ann. She 
knew just how many gasses there were in bread, 
and how long it must sit before it was healthy 
to be eaten. But Debby laughed, and could not 
even tell whether a potato was a bulbous root 
or not, or to what class and order of vegetables 
it belonged. And as it is notorious that those 
who know nothing by experience of cookixg, 
write all the cook-books, so it was true that no 
one at uncle Zekel’s found so much fault with 
the food, as the one most ignorant in compound. 
ing it. Thank fortune, Araminta now had 4 
grand chance to bring into display, all her tech- 
nical knowledge of gluten, albumen, and fibrine, 
assimilation, absorption and combination. It s0 
happened, that the end of a ham was hanging up, 
which Minty concluded to boil. So straightway 
she set about making a fire, which she accom- 
plished after sundry contacts with the soot on 
the stove, and immolating a whole paper of 
matches experimenting upon the science of igni- 
tion. To lose no time, Minty now set the water 
to boiling vigorously, and put in the meat, 
determined that the vulgar devotion of a whole 
morning to getting a single dinner should not 
characterize her first experience in the kitchen. 
Nor indeed did it. Vegetables were prepared at 
intervals, and the table set with great attempt at 
elegance. The old-fashioned custom of putting 
all the sauce on one plate was abhorrent to 
Minty, justly enough too. The meat was care 
fully spread upon the platter, the potatoes by 
themselves, the turnips and carrots apart. But 
alas, the botanical knowledge of the young lady 
had not decided rightly between the dahlia toes 
and the long spiral rooted carrots; the ham was 
unskinned, and tough from boiling in hot water 
rapidly, and salt as when taken from the brine. 
The potatoes were delicately peeled, but hard, 
and to uncle Zekel’s eye the whole dinner was & 
genteel failure. Pity for Araminta, however, 
would culminate in his heart this time, because 
he felt that she had tried to make the best of eit- 


ledge she wished to attain to, she never explained; } cumstances, Farmer Blunt, too, kindly — 
but shortly after breakfast one morning, the in- 3 up his daughter to relieve the now mortified 
quiring young lady was found missing from her 3and with her skilful assistance everything ¥ 


accustomed haunts. 


Araminta rejoiced at her $ once more in its place. 
departure at first, but dismay took the place of } such as boiling down white rose leaves for 

s 
her congratulation, when she found that no’ 


A few more failures, 
hops 


and setting them with yeast, mixing sour an 
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sweet milk in cakes and batter, baking beans 
yithout par-boiling and pork without crisping the 
rind, letting the bread sour before putting it in 
the oven, and using magnesia for cream of tartar, 
sadly convinced Araminta, that something more 
was wanted in a housekeeper than a few graceful 
accomplishments. So that when Debby Ann 
came home, self-elated at the respect that had 
been paid her, and with the really valuable ac- 
qusintances she had formed, Minty was silently 
convicted of having underrated her sister’s quali- 
ties as much as she had overrated her own. 
Every sphere has its duties, and the world, take 
iton an average, is generously willing to forgive 
errors in those who for a time are led into dider- 
eit and trying positions, opposite to those in 
which they have been educated. So that Debby 








tion to the little graces and etiquettes, which 
make a household as well as society delightful. 
Turnipseed came on bravely with his wooing, 
and eventually carried his bride to an elegant 
country-seat, surrounded by luxury and refine- 
ment. He also went to the Legislature. Debby 
Ann has been to Washington and Newport, Sara- 
toga and Cape May, receiving all due attention 
for graces of mind and manner. Dr. Frizzlewig 
took Araminta’s portion and bought a splendid 
house in Troy, very much against uncle Zekel’s 
will. They cut an immense flourish for three or 
four years and then collapsed terribly. Some- 
how, people would not appreciate the doctor, for 
all of his magnificent whiskers and fast driving. 
He voted the world ungrateful, and grew sour 
and disheartened. But Minty, encouraged and 


Ann, in her ignorance of etiquette, was neither } aided by her family, kept everything in her 
repulsed nor ridiculed, and Minty, in her self-$ province, with as much economy and order, as 
conceit and folly, found assistance and charity. } was consistent with her early habits and train- 


The lesson to each proved equally advantageous. ing. Finally the old man and Turnipseed took 


The sisters commenced an interchange of kindly ; the house off the doctor’s hands, settled the poor 
feeling, that they had never enjoyed before; and  fellow’s business, and with some prospects of 
this added ten-fold to the happiness of the family. ; reform sent him to a distant country town, where 
Minty did up her mother’s caps, and cheerfully } he abandoned frippery and folly, and with them 
instructed Debby in embroidery, without once § swelling pretensions to superior medical theories, 
hinting at her stubby fingers and thick nails; ; and became not only a useful but thriving mem- 


vhile Debby began to improve in personal atten- t ber of his profession 
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BY BELLA KAUFFELT 


Oxe morning at a stranger’s hearth, 
And at a mother’s knees, 
Were bowed her three fair daughters dear 
Like youthful devotees. 
They all had eyes as soft and bright, 
As if some wandering star 
Mistook them for its native Heaven, 
And lit its fire there. 


They'd lived so long among the flowers, 
Their cheeks as they were fair, 

Their voices were like Summer winds 
That whispered through their hair. 

Each offered from her dimpled lips 
Some gift of memory, 

But the fairest thing of all they brought 
Was this sweet poesy. 


“When I was but a child, mamma, 
T often wondered why 

They'd placed those pretty fiery balls 
So far up in the sky; 

Not thus I view them now, mamma, 
But as the brilliant throng 

That to the great Creator praise, 
Once joined in sweetest song.” 
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Oh, sister, that they’re balls of fire 
I never did think so! 

They twinkle like your soft blue eyes 
When in the sun you go; 

I thought the little angels there, 
When they fold up their wings, 

Hung up each night, their tiny lamps 
Upon the breeze to swing.” 


“T thought beyond the fair blue sky 
There was a world so bright, 

And stars were but the apertures 
Thro’ which we saw the light; 

But now that I have seen them fall 
I know it can’t be thus, 

Oh, mamma, will you not explain 
The mystery to us?” 

“My children dear, I cannot tell, 
Your God hath made their light, 

And says, if we are good and pure, 
We shall as they be bright, 

There is indeed, an aperture 
To that bright world afar, 

Whose light you can but dimly see 
In yonder beaming star.” 
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BY ALICE CARY. 


Lucrnpa MILLER was about fifteen years old, 
when she was ealled on by her father, an old- 
fashioned farmer, to go into the meadow one 
summer afternoon, and rake hay. She shrugged 
her brown shoulders and pouted her red lips a 
little, but there was no alternative, for Mr. Mil- 
ler, poor Lu’s father, was a stern man accus- 
tomed to no contradiction or equivocation from 
his children, and it was not the first time she 
had been obliged to leave all the household toil 
to the tried hands of her mother, and off into 
the field, to perform harder tasks than raking 
hay. But since Joshua Hubbard had been work- 
ing for her father, which was now since the 
March past, she had not been required to work 
in the field, and this was why she shrugged her 
brown shoulders, and this was why she pouted 
her lips. Josh, as he was called, and as of right 
he ought have been called, because he was so 
poor that all his worldly effects might have been } 
tied up in his pocket handkerchief, was a youth ; 
of twenty, with a heart large enough to hold } 
love for all humanity, and a*pleasing person, for 
though not regularly handsome, he had abund- 
ant and beautiful hair, merry blue eyes, and a } 
mouth that was always overflowing with good- } 





Miller, ‘‘why, what in the world are you saying, 
never mind, mother, she will get along some 
way.” ‘I think it will be some way,” retorted 
Lu, who was in her sauciest humor, “baking to 
do, and churning, and scrubbing, besides milk- 
ing a dozen cows, and cooking supper for a dozen 
men, I wish father had it to do himself, and I 
guess he would find whether he could spare me 
as well as.not.” ‘Lucinda Miller! not another 
word now out of your head,” sternly remon- 
strated the all-enduring wife, who never for a 
moment forgot that she and her husband were 
one. ‘*Go right along with you now, and do as 
your father bids, you are ashamed to have Josh 
see you rake hay, ain’t you? peers tu me you 
are troubled with the simples.” 

“‘Yes, I am ashamed to have Joshua, or any 
other man see me raking hay, and I am not 
ashamed to own it,” answered Lucinda, all her 
high spirit aroused to angry indignation. 

‘‘You don’t pretend to call Joshua a man, do 
you?” said the mother, sarcastically. 

‘More of a man than some folks that are 
twice. his years,” replied Lucinda, with quiet 
bitterness. 

“Take that, for your sauciness,” exclaimed 


humored smiles. His voice was melodious, and } Mrs. Miller, slapping the child on the ear 
gay as the lark’s, and a cheerful and obliging ; through the pink bonnet, ‘‘if you were as big 
activity made him a favorite with all the hands ‘as the side of the house, I would whip yea if 
on the farm. But Mr. Miller was in no wise } you forgot to reverence your father.” 

pleased with the smiling propensities of the boy: As may be imagined, Lucinda went forth to 
Josh, for the farmer persisted in calling Joshua ; her hot task in the sunshine, in no very amiable 
a boy, notwithstanding his beard was enough to ’mood. On the hill-side, full in sight of all the 
shame his own, and Lucinda’s often repeated pro- hands, standing with folded arms, she met her 
test, that if a man was ever a man, he ought to ‘ father, who had been some time awaiting her, 
be at twenty. ’ and was nursing his wrath. 

«You can spare her well enough, can’t you: ‘What have you got your face muffled up 
mother?” continued Mr. Miller, by way of ex- } that way for,” he said, pushing the sun-bonnet 
euse to his conscience, for he knew, in spite of 3 roughly away from her face, ‘‘are you afraid of 
himself, that his wife had more need of an assist- } the sunshine, or of the work-hands?” 
ant than himself. | “I’m not afraid of either,” replied Lucinds, 


“Oh yes, I suppose so,” replied Mrs. Miller, } “but I don’t want to be tanned by one, nor 


with that sort of helpless patience that almost } stared at by the others.” 

borders upon fretfulness. So rubbing the mad “The sun was made to shine, and as for the 
tears from her eyes with her little brown fists, } hands,” said the father, “they have enough to 
Lu tied on her freshly ironed pink sun-bonnet, } do without minding you,” and as he spoke, he 
saying, as she did so, ‘*I don’t see how you are to } took her by one ear, and led her till within 9 


few yards of the mowers. 


get along, mother, and if father had one bit of feel- al 
' We have said enough, we think, to illustrate 


ing—" “Hush, hush! child,” interrupted Mrs. { 
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the coarse, hard natures of the parents of Lu- 
cinda, and it will not be supposed that very sen- 
sitive or refined offspring would come of such 
stock, nevertheless, Lucinda had capacities for 
better things than she was born to, or likely to 
be possessed of. She knew, moreover, when 
her strength was less than the burden she was 
required to bear, which was a good deal more 
than her mother had ever come to realize. She 
took all hardship and deprivation as matters of 
course, and regarded her incompetency, to do 
and suffer all things, not as a misfortune, but as 
a fault that she must get over as she best could, 
for gotten over it must be. 

The mirth among the hay-makers, which had 
heen noisy, subsided when Lucinda was seen to 

2 feebly dragging the heavy hay under her 

othe drops of sweat on her forehead, and 
tf junshine beating on her uncovered head, for 
she had refused to pick up the bonnet her father 
hadso harshly pushed aside. 

Often Joshua paused in the mowing to steal a 
thy glance at Lucinda, but never one did she 





‘““Why, Lu, what makes you so cross? What 
would you have me do?” 

‘‘Nothing, except to mind your business and 
go about your mowing. I don’t want you nor 
nobody else to do anything for me, the dear 
knows.” 

*¢Oh, there flies a crow!” cried Joshua, swing- 
ing his hat about his head, in a vain effort to 
please his petulent mistress. ‘Shu! crow! let’s 
see if we can’t scare him.” 

“T should think you could without any try- 
ing,” replied Lucinda, tossing her head signifi- 
cantly, 

‘“‘Why, Lu, you are as cruel as the grave,” 
said Joshua, in good-natured irony, ‘“‘but you 
know in your heart I am as handsome a young 
man as you will find in the meeting-house of a 
Sunday morning.” 

‘*What a coxcomb! If you were the best look- 
ing I'd be sorry!” 

‘“*Maybe you think Cal Godfrey, the great 
straddle-bug, looks better,” and affecting great 
offence to conceal the little he really felt, Joshua 


retarn—all the bitterness of nature was aroused, ; 
and ready to flow upon any one who came in the } 


walked demurely away. 
“Calvin Godfrey is no more of a straddle-bug 


way. than you yourself are a straddle-bug; and be- 


By-and-bye Mr. Miller and the foremost hands 3 sides looking well, he could buy and sell most 
went to the barn with a load of hay, and lagging $ of the young men I know, any day, if he had a 
yehind till the mowers had gained fifty yards mind to,” 
upon him, Joshua concealed himself in a bunch ¢ ‘Id rather have nothing, for my part, than 
of sassafras sprouts, and parting the twigs as} take all Cal Godfrey has, if I had to be his old, 
Iacinda came near, raking with impatient jerks, } ugly, miserly self into the bargain; and besides 
he exclaimed, in a merry tone, ‘*Peep-boo!” it’s no credit to him to be rich, he did not earn 

“Peep-boo, fool!” she replied, raking on in} an acre of the poor, old briery farm that you 
the same poking fashion, and without looking : think is so fine,” he continued, rather as if talk- 
up. Sing to himself, “I know very well I am not 

Nothing daunted, Joshua replied, still peeping } handsome, and I don’t pretend to be rich, but I 
through the bushes, “‘Why, Lu, you look real ; do pretend to have good sense, and that ought 


pretty when you pout, but I was just in fun.” 
“I ain’t in fun, then,” she said; ‘and as for 
looking pretty, I look a good deal as I was made, 


to have taught me that Miss Lucinda Miller 
would never care anything about me.” 
He turned his face from Lucinda, and fell to 


and my name isn’t Lu, neither—it’s Lucinda, if } mowing again. 


you please.” 

“Well, I please to say what pleases you,” an- 
swered Joshua, coming forth from the bushes, 
and approaching her, ‘‘so, Lucinda, be good- 
natured with me, won’t you? See, I have lost a 





She dropt her rake presently, and cried with 
that art that seems indeed the nature of merry 
young women, “Oh, Joshua, I have got such a 
great thorn in my hand!” Now the thorn was 
a very little brier, and it had been in her finger 


Whole round of the mowing, just waiting to get} for the last half hour; but Joshua threw down 
one smile from that scornful mouth. Come, Lu, ’ his scythe and ran to her just as she knew he 
Td make a great big cloud in the sky, if I could, ; would, and made tender plaints for her and with 
% keep the sunshine off from you, and let the } her as he performed the necessary surgery upon 
hay go to thunder.” }the wounded hand. When the thorn was re- 
“Oh, yes,” she said, “you would do great ; moved, he must needs kiss the pain away, and 
e you could make clouds, or the like of } Lucinda, seeming quite unaware, suffered her- 
Il dare say you are like all the rest, and self to be led to the shady side of the sassafras 

the things you could do you would never so much ; bushes, and to be seated on a cushion of new- 
ws hint at,” 3 mown hay, and to rest there while her rustic 
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lover crossed the meadow to fetch berries for 
her. 

She was heartily sorry for what she had said 
now, and would have contended against the 
world that Joshua was a handsome man, and 
that he was richer without a cent than Calvin 
Godfrey would be with a million of acres. He 
half resolved she would say this to him on his 
return, and that she would say too that she 
would not marry Calvin Godfrey if he were the 
last man on earth, but before her courage was 
quite at the speaking point, Joshua returned 
with a cup made of maple-leaves, and heaped 
full of shining blackberries. 

As he threw himself on the grass beside Lu- 
cinda and gave the cup to her hand, he took off 
his broad-brimmed straw hat and placed it on 
her head, calling her pretty gipsey, and other 
such epithets as young women delight to hear 
their lovers pronounce. 

He was whispering something with his lips 
nearer Lucinda’s cheek than modest maidens 
are supposed to permit, when she said, perhaps 
feeling it right to make some defensive demon- 
stration, ‘Get away, you will upset the ber- 
ries!” 


‘Get away! or I will upset you!” ejaculated 
@ voice that flushed her cheek crimson, and 
caused the leaf cup to shake in her hand. 

‘*We only stopt to rest for a moment, father,” 
pleaded Lucinda, ‘‘and it is all my fault, for I 
sent Joshua to pick berries for me.” 

** And I will send him to pick berries for him- § 





self now,” interposed the angry man; ‘get out 
of my sight, boy!” he continued, pushing Joshua ; 
from him with the handle of his pitch-fork, ‘‘you 3 
haven’t touched your scythe since I went out of 
the field, and I am not the man to pay my money } 
to eye-servants—my money is as good as any } 
man’s money;” and producing a long, leathern 
bag, he counted out the wages due Joshua, and $ 
himself took up his idle scythe. 
“I don’t care, except for your sake, Lu,” $ 


never, never while she lived would her eyes be 
blessed with the sight of her dear lover, 

But at last she saw the cows go home, and 

at last beheld the birds dropping into the trees, 
and the clouds growing red along the west, and 
heard the water trickling with a sleepier tune, 
and the sheep-bells sounding more distinctly; 
and the men hung their scythes in the apple 
trees, and gathered their coats and vests from 
brier-bush and hay-stack; and the horn sounded 
from the homestead porch. Then it seemed to 
Lucinda that supper would never be concluded, 
and the chores done so that she could steal away 
unmissed. She had not gone over one quarter 
of the distance when she met Joshua, who, in- 
patient of her delay, and incautious, as all love 
are, was coming full in view of her father’s wo) 
to meet her. 

A long time they walked together, Joshuss 
arm close about the waist of Lucinda, and miny 
times they vowed to love each other fondly for- 
ever and forever. They could not say the last 
words, nor make up their minds to part when it 
was time to do so: and backward and forward 
the whole length of the lane, went and returned 
over and again. At last the parting moment 
could be delayed -no longer, and at the garden 
gate they paused, and Joshua, filled with manly 
courage and enthusiasm, protested anew all his 
deep devotion and all his certainty of success. 
He could strive with impossibilities and over- 
come them, he was quite sure, and that when 
the coveted success was over, and he should be 
master of a few acres of ground and a cabin, he 
would return and make Lucinda his wife in spite 
of the fates and her father. Over and over he 
asked her if she would forget him, and if Calvia 
Godfrey would not expel him from her heart 
when there was no one to take his part: and over 
and over Lucinda promised with tearful tender- 
ness never to forget him—never to cease to love 
him, and above all, that she would never marry 
Calvin Godfrey, even though he were made of 


whispered the young man, the moisture rising : gold. Once every month Joshua would write 
to his eyes in spite of his beard, ‘‘I can make ; letter to Lucinda, and once every month she 
my way in the world—never fear, and I will | would write to him, and they would be such 


make you my wife, too, God willing—that is if 
you don’t forget me.” 

‘*Forget you!” repeated Lucinda, in accents 
low and reproachful, ‘that I could not do if I 
would.” 

‘*Meet me, then, to-night, in the lane by the 
maple tree.” 

Yes,” she faltered. 

Raking in the meadow that afternoon was the 
hardest work Lucinda had ever done. It seemed 3 
that the sun would never go down, and that 





dear sweethearts as never had lived in the world, 
loving all the more for their cruel separation. 

A sound was heard as of some one stirfing 
among the bean-vines beyond the garden-gate— 
for a moment the lovers held their breath, and 
then Lucinda hid her face in the bosom of her 
dear Joshua, and he kissed her hands and then 
her cheek, and whispered his last promise of 
faithfulness and farewell. 

When she was alone, Lucinda passed inside 
the garden-gate and sank down on the grassy 
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border of t>e bean-vines sobbing as if her heart ‘ 
would break. The old clock in the kitchen struck 
twelve, and she arose to return to the house, and 3 
as she did so saw something lying at her feet, 
which she hastily took up. It was a handker- 
chief, Joshua had dropt it doubtless, and clasp- 
ing the precious memento to her bosom, she 
hurried to her own chamber, and slept with it 
beneath her pillow. Before it was light she was 
awake and drew it forth, and lo! it was not 
Joshua’s handkerchief, but her father’s! How 
came it by the gate? and had he been a listener 
toher conference with her lover? She trembled 
and hesitated, afraid to meet her parents: but at 
the accustomed summons there was no alterna- 
tive, and she must meet them. 

To her surprise she saw no signs of displea- 
sure: on the contrary, there were unusual dis- 
plays of kindness toward her on the part of both 
father and mother. Assured that her secret was 
quite safe, she gave the handkerchief into her 
father’s hand. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said, ‘I lost it as 
Icame in from feeding the cows!” 

Now Mr. Miller had never, in all his life, said 
my dear to his child, and the words sounded 
strange to her ears, and it was strange too that 





ere. 


Mrs. Miller examined the key and thought it 


$ Joshua’s, indeed she was ivady to swear it was, 


if her husband thought so. 

‘*Think so! why I know it,” he blustered— 
‘shaven’t I seen it a dangling afore my eyes 
these six months! A pretty story now if Iam 
afeared to say I know it.” 

‘*Without doubt it is Josh’s—don’t you know 
it, Lucinda?” and Mrs, Miller held it before the 
eyes of the poor crushed, trembling, broken- 
spirited girl. 

Lucinda said, ‘She thought not, it was too 
large for Joshua’s key, but even if it were his, 
it did not prove that he was the thief.” 

‘“‘There is none so blind,” said Mr. Miller, 
‘Sas them that won’t see, and Lu is one of them 
kind. I suppose she would not have believed 
her own eyes if she had seen the boy dead 
drunk, lying in the high-way, as they say he 
was seen!” 

And he looked for approval toward his wife, 
holding his fork full of meat untasted till her 
sanctioning glance was returned. Lucinda was 
not quite satisfied with the indefinite authority 
given; but she could not for her life ask who 
said so, and where he had been seen. In secret 
she built up her hopes and shed bitter tears, 


he should have known when he lost the hand-}but faith may be undermined as well as any 


s 
bY 


thing else, and by slow degrees she found her 
he was not the man to lose a sixpence without 3 beautiful fabric settling down—and alas for the 
the house ringing with the matter. But Lucinda ’ instability of human resolution, by degrees she 
was ingenuous, and her mind was too much pre- $ began to admit the possibility of the brown mare 
occupied to admit of suspicion taking any root ; having been stolen by Joshua. Outraged with 
initjust then. Within a week Mrs. Miller went : his evil fortune, and maddened with jealousy of 
to town and bought for her daughter a new frock } ; Calvin, whom he had always considered his rival, 
of green calico, a shawl of red, and a bonnet of } ¢ even before her own admission at .the garden- 
straw, with pink ribbons; and she was asked by 3 3 gate that she could marry him if she ehose— 
her father whether she would not like to go to } who could tell what he might have been tempted 
the fair, ° to do—poor, half-crazed Lucinda could not. 
Meantime there were hints thrown out in her Small joy had she in the new straw hat and 
hearing and as though she were quite uncon- ¢ pink ribbons—small joy in the gay shawl and 
cerned, greatly to the disparagement of Joshua. } green dress—nevertheless she must feign a joy, 
“Well, mother,” said Mr. Miller, at length, } and go with her father and mother to the fair. 
me day as they sat down to supper, “I would} She the more readily consented to do this, 


kerchief, and yet have made no search for it, for 


not have believed our boy, Josh, would have 3 
turned out as they say he has.” 


5 
5 
“Why, what in the world now? Anything : 
y zs 

Worse ?” 


though her sore heart was averse enough to the 
merriment, from the fact that it was now time 
to receive the first letter from Joshua. The fair 


3 was in the suburb of the market town, and she 


could make inquiry at the post-office herself. 


“Qh, no, not much worse than we have heard 
al along, Here is a watch-key that Calvin God- : At the fair she met Calvin Godfrey. She had 
frey tells me he found in his barn the morning i never seen him looking so smart, she thought, 
tfter his brown mare was stolen!” And he took : nor appearing so well. At first he would have 
& key from his pocket which he exhibited, say- 3 ‘her to eat dinner at the long table under. the 
ing, “You know that, mother, don’t you? You: ; green boughs; and when she declined this, for 
and Lu could both swear to it in a court of jus- ‘she could not but feel some bitterness toward 
tice; and likely enough you will have to, yet— } him in her heart, he heaped her lap with oranges 
dreadful thing—hope they will catch the rascal!” ‘ and cakes, and brought her a great tumbler 
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foaming over with beer! Many of the young 
women looked enviously upon her: and though 
in truth she cared nothing for Calvin, her ambi- 
tion was gratified. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller could not conceal their 
gratification, and as Mr. Godfrey led them away 
to dinner, held up their heads and nodded to 
their neighbors with proud formality. A gos- 
sipping old maiden soon joined Lucinda, where 
she sat beneath a shed and on a high seat that 
overlooked the grounds of the fair, and at once 
began probing her heart by asking questions 
concerning Joshua, which at the same time were 
accusations. 

‘For my part,” said the old maiden, ‘though 
others feel differently, I don’t think one bit the 
less of you on account of the way Josh has 
turned out—you ought to be thankful that you 
discovered his sheep’s clothing before it was too 3 
late—just to think of being the wife of such a 
gallows-bird! Oh, it’s a wonderful escape you 
have had, They say you have took on hard 
about him—la me, you must not—you are better 
off a thousand times without him, and I may 
say the same of all other men—gracious me! 
the dust a body walks on is too good for to make 
them bread, and take them by and large, the 
world would get on better without them!” 

As may be imagined, this consolation did not 
console much. Lucinda was permitted to see by 
it that she had been the subject of much scan- 
dalous comment, and that her secret was being 
bruited about, and her cheek crimsoned as she 
thought of the coarse jests and laughter that 
must have been perpetrated in reference to her. 
It was indeed a relief to see Calvin returning } 
with her parents, who were carrying boiled eggs 
and biscuits in their hands for luncheon. 

‘Well, Mr. Godfrey,” began the gossip, 4 
soon as the approaching party were near enough } 
to hear her, ‘‘no news of that young horse thief, } 
I suppose?” 








“No,” replied Mr. Godfrey, and he went on, 
greatly to the relief of Lucinda, to ask the gossip ; 
if she had been about the grounds, and to offer 3 
his services as escort. 3 

‘No, sir,” said the ungracious lady, ‘I want $ 
no man to escort me—I can escort myself, and } 
no thanks to none of them!” 

Mr. Godfrey naturally felt a little cut down, ; 
and glancing toward Lucinda for sympathy, she } 
gave it to him by smiling—very faintly, still she § 
positively smiled, and Calvin Godfrey knew and 
felt to the innermost recesses of his nature.that ; 
Lucinda had smiled. 

‘What think you has become of the young 
jail-bird?” broke in the gossip. 


‘‘What jail-bird?” inquired Mr. Godfrey, 
kindly turning his face away from Lucinda. 

‘*Why the boy, Josh, to be sure.” 

‘*But we are not certrin he was the thief. Cir. 
cumstantial evidence is circumstantial evidence: 
an innocent man may have a watch-key like a 
thief; Mr. Hubbard always treated me like g 
gentleman, and I have not one word to say 
against him. I wouldn’t wonder, for my part, 
if he was to come back here wearing his broad- 
cloth and carrying his gold watch—fortunes is 
made in this country from smaller beginnings 
than Mr. Hubbard’s. No, sir, I have not one 
word to say against him.” 

The gossip would have been highly offended 
if she could have felt that the ‘No, sir,” ap- 
plied to her: but as Mr. Godfrey had looked at 
the world in general when he spoke, she took 
no offence on that score, though she did to the 
denial of Joshua’s guilt—that indeed she felt 
disposed to receive as a personal insult; and re- 
cognizing sympathizing looks in the faces of the 
elder Millers, she turned her back to Mr. God- 
frey and began to relate in an undertone what 
her own convictions were, and what the convic- 
tions of a great many others were, and the words 
gallows, and jail-bird glided off her tongue as if 
a delectable and oily sweetness mingled with 
them. 

‘¢Suppose we walk about the tewn a little and 
take the post-office in our way?” said Mr. God- 
frey, turning to Lucinda and offering his hand. 

She had been so gratified and pleased with 
what he had said of Joshua, and was so glad to 


3 escape from the gossip and the jealous eyes of 


her parents, that she gladly acceded to the pro- 
posal; moreover, the opportunity of visiting the 
post-office thus seemingly by accident was not 
to be lost. 

We need not say—we cannot say how her heart 
sank down on finding that no letter awaited her. 
No eyes had she, poor girl, for any of the gay 
shows that surrounded her after that. She went 
listlessly from one to another as her conductor 
chose, but her thoughts were otherwise, 80 much 
otherwise, that she was quite unconscious of the 
many little attentions bestowed on her by Cal- 
vin: but he, more alive to their acceptance than 
the manner of it, drew unwarrantable encourage 
ment. 

On returning, at length, to where her parents 
had been left in colloquy with the gossip, she 
found to her surprise and terror that they were 
gone—instinctively she recognized part of the 
truth—they had returned home, but she did not 
suspect that it was in fulfilment of a plan and § 
purpose. Calvin innocently affected surprise 
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and disappointment, but assured Lucinda that 
it would be his pleasure to take her home. The 
fnest carriage the town afforded was procured, 
and at sunset they were on the way: Mr. God- 
frey, in 9 state of extreme felicity, and the dis- 
sppointed young girl suffering little less than 
martyrdom. 

We will not dwell on this melancholy portion 
of our story, but pass the seasons of renewed 
disappointment, for months went by and there 
came to Lucinda no single line from Joshua to 
say that he lived and loved her. When it was 
sutamn and the apples were ripe, Calvin God- 
frey was often seen smoking his pipe on the 
porch of Mr. Miller’s house, and in pauses 
drinking cider and bragging of some specula- 
tion that had lately made his purse heavier. 

He was older than Lucinda by fifteen years, 
and lean and leaden-eyed. His horse, it may 
be observed, was lean too, and had a habit of 
retching forward his gaunt neck as if for food, 
vhich he had never had in sufficiency. Mr. 
Godfrey had a singular perversity of taste in 
buying all his clothing greatly too large for his 
person; his hat, which was always of an extra 
eoarse quality, dipt down to his eyes; his trou- 
sers hung like meal-bags upon broomsticks; his 
coat bore no resemblance in shape to his person, 
snd the superfluous quantity might always have 
been reduced with advantage to a finer quality 
with the same amount of expenditure. One of 
his shoes contained sufficient material for making 
two shoes, and would have held both feet at once 
as readily as one. 

A pocket-handkerchief was an article of lux- 
ury that he never indulged in, and altogether, 
it was easy to gather from his apparel, the 
notion of 8 man with inordinate love of exten- 
sive possessions, and no ideas whatever of com- 
fort, to say nothing of elegance. Lucinda never 
drew this inference, she thought little about him; 
indeed, thought little consciously of anything, 
for with the conviction of Joshua’s unfaithful- 
ness that had gathered over her like mildew, 
there had come apathy and indifference to 
tverything. She was not like her old self any 
mune, and convinced that her parents had been 
Tight about Joshua, she naturally concluded 
that they were right in their estimate of Calvin 
Godfrey, and that herself had been all wrong. 

8o sometimes, when her work was mechani- 
tally done, she came mechanically, and sat down 
m the porch, and seemed to listen to the talk 

- Mr. Godfrey and her father, for in 
their discourse upon cows and horses, and cribs 
tnd barns, they seldom addressed her. So the 
year'went round, and with it the story went 





round, that Lucinda was half crazy for love of 
the runaway wretch, Josh Hubbard, and by- 
and-bye, it came to her ears, and roused the 
stagnant blood that was in her heart to show 
itself in crimson indignation in her cheek. 

And Calvin came and went, courting Lucinda 
after the fashion we have seen, and smiled upon 
by her parents as of right he deserved to be, 
because that he had great possessions. 

By-and-bye, the story ran through the neigh- 
borhood, whence it originated or how, Lucinda 
never inquired, that Joshua was married to a 
rich widow, and settled in a distant part of the 
country. 

A month after this news, Lucinda might have 
been seen riding energetically backward and 
forward from the market-town, with great bun- 
dies on her saddle-horn, and a smile on her face 
that partook more of haughtiness than happi- 
ness. Calvin’s old house which he had inherited 
from his father, was refurnished, and one fine 
day riding in his flashing red market wagon, 
and with his arm about her waist, and her face 
hidden by a white veil, she was seen riding 
thither, and she was never seen to ride much 
afterward, rich man’s wife as she was. 

It was supposed by the neighbors that she 
would hold her head very high now, and it was 
resolved among some of them, that they would 
never notice the new mahogany sofa and clock, 
and never once call her Mrs. Godfrey as long as 
they lived. 

Mistaken souls! the poorest of them might 
have pitied her. 

The house she lived in was the biggest in all the 
country round, but half the rooms were empty, 
another portion furnished with old wheels, looms, 
and dilapidated furniture of various sorts, that 
might have served well for kindling a fire, but 
that was of no conceivable use for other pur- 
poses: while the portion of the house supposed 
to be furnished, contained only a few clumsy 
and old-fashioned articles that had served faith- 
fully for two or three generations—indeed the 
new furniture, so much talked about, consisted 
entirely of the mahogany sofa and clock. These 
were placed in the best room in the establish- 
ment, and were designed by Calvin for no earthly 
use, except in cases of funerals, and perhaps to 
be looked at by visitors once in seven years, or 
so. 

The kitchen was the only really habitable room 
of the house, but its appointments were scanty 
and inconvenient in the extreme—a broken skil- 
let, a tea-kettle that leaked, and an iron pot 
with neither handle nor cover, comprised most 
of the cooking furniture, and other things were 
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in keeping—a broom that was worn to a wisp—a 3 sucking themselves, which they naturally pre- 
tub with cracks stuffed with rags—a churn by 3 ferred to starvation. His black bull was the 


half too small for the dairy—two flat-irons, one 
having a bent and the other a broken handle—a 
wooden fire-shovel of Calvin’s own workmanship, 
and a heavy pair of tongs that slipt and caught 
themselves; but never anything else, will present 
some idea of the meagreness of comfortable 
necessities for the housewife. 

There were broken panes in the windows with- 
out number, some of them stuffed with old hats, 
and some of them open to a heavy admission of 
air, against which Mrs. Godfrey’s teeth made 
terrible protestation; for Mrs. Godfrey lived in 
the days when toothache was the fashion, and 
wretched women solaced themselves with mus- 
tard plasters and other inventions of the enemy 
for weeks together, with an occasional longitudi- 
nal episode on the hard stones of the hearth or 
the bone white floor, always apart from and with- 
out knowledge of the husband, be it understood. 
She had no knowledge of neuralgia that now-a- 
days is entitled to genteel suffrage. 

In this kitchen where toothaches and other 
aches were suffered in secret, Lucinda, was to be 
found for the most part, working hard and scold- 
ing hard, and scolding hard and working hard, 
from year’s end to year’s end. 

When she had been married ten years, the 
hopeful, loving heart of sixteen was gone, and a 
cold iron one was in its place. Every one won- 
dered why Lucinda Godfrey never went to 





terror of the neighborhood, reputed vicious be- 
yond all precedent, and consequently it was 
esteemed a mark of wisdom in his owner, that a 
strong rope tied one of his horns to one of his 
feet, and obliged him so to carry his head as to 
conveniently study astronomy if it had been in 
his line. 

‘Good for you, old brute!” cried the boys, as 
they threw stones at him, and made him paw 
the bare ground, which was to be found beneath 
his feet almost anywhere on his master’s pre- 
mises. 

They did not consider that the bull was unac- 
quainted with the laws of equity, and that he 
violated no inward feeling when he jumped out 
of a briar patch into a clover field. Calvin's 
oxen were never unyoked, and were usually to 
be seen, when not at work, the one lying down 
and the other standing, for Calvin was careless 
of everything but the getting of money. 

Like hiv geese, his pigs pastured at the public 
expense, and were identified by sundry slits and 
perforations in their ears. 

No tired traveller ever asked a night’s lodging 
at Mr. Godfrey’s house—no pleasant light shone 
from the curtainless and broken windows: and 
the dry, warpt bucket, swinging in the wind at 
the wel! had an uninviting aspect. There were 
no shrubs about the door-yard, and no single 
tree to shelter the old, desolate, weather-beaten 





frolicks like other folks, and why she never $ house—no merry voices of children were heard 
had her old bonnet done up, and why the pattern } there, and no sign of life was ever seen, unless 
for a yellow crape dress had laid unmade in the} we except the great watch dog, whose shaggy 
bureau-drawer almost ever since she was mar- : hide seemed to be lapt about a skeleton. This 
ried, and they wondered too, why she rode to} faithful guardian was usually chained to a stone, 
town a dozen times every year, when she never} sufficiently light to admit of his dragging it 
bought so much as a yard of ribbon. about with the exertion of all his strength—a 

Everybody thought she was a selfish woman, 3 stretch of his powers that he was in the frequent 
unworthy of so good a man as Calvin Godfrey, ; habit of making. y 
and all agreed too, that she was a very ambitious} One morning Mrs. Godfrey said she must have 
woman, and would never be satisfied until her} three new kitchen chairs. She had done without 
husband owned all the land in sight of him. as long as she would, or could, she was afraid 

And Calvin was just what might have boon of her life to sit on the broken one any mere, 
predicted ten years before, from his lean horse, } and there was but one left even of the dangerous 
and his clothes, so big and so coarse. $ sort. ; , 

His five hundred acres of land were covered : ‘‘ What, chairs again!” exclaimed Calvin, look- 
with briars and thistles—all the fences were in} ing as much astounded as if his wife had said 
bad condition, and all the sheds and the barn; he must buy her a new world. ‘What, chairs 
were leaning and leaking. His ten horses were ; again! it’s just the other day I bought all new 
ten yokes knocking their knees and dangling } things for the house—a sofa that cost fe 
between them—his fifty geese squalled hungrily } lars, and a clock that cost fifty more, and I don 
within the choking compass of fifty yokes that } know what all.” ‘3 
were put on to keep them out of his own fields, ; “Well, I know what all, then, “_ was : 
and in the high road many of his cows wore old 3 more what all of it, and that was ten years = 
chair frames on their necks to prevent them from * and you have not even so much as got a han 
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in the coffee mill since, let alone buying 
chairs! If I was any other woman in the 
world, I would have brought the old sofa into 
the kitchen, and I would have used it, before I 
would have tried my luck sitting on a broken 
legged stool, as I have. What’s the use of hav- 
ing money, I would like to know? Just for the 
sake of dying with itin your pocket? I would 
rather be the wife of a wood-chopper, if he 
shared his earnings freely with me!” 

“Yes, or of a horse thief!” growled Calvin. 


“The less said ofth at, the better, sir. I don’t } 





the field, the secret of which was the fact that 
Calvin Godfrey was no longer their master. The 
broken chair suddenly gave way one day as he 
was sitting on it, and when he was taken up it 
was found necessary (from the circumstance of 
his head having struck a stone that had stood 
edgewise in the hearth for the last six months) 
to carry him to that narrow house where chairs 
are no part of the furnishing. Not long after 
this event, Lucinda was seen at church, and 
when the neighbors went to call on her they 
remarked that she was quite like Lucinda again. 


want to twit you of your meanness, and I; Besure they were not a little scandalized when 
youldn’t now, if you didn’t provoke me to it, but; it was reported that she had sold farm, stock, 
mind you, it hasn’t been unbeknowens to me all $ house, furniture and all, and was going to the 


these ten years.” 

Calvin replied humbly that he would go to town 
and buy the chairs as soon as he could see any 
way to get the money together. 

“Put your hand in your pocket a little deeper 
than you are in the habit of doing,” answered 
Incinda, and taking up a broken stool in one 
hand and a chair in the other, she dashed out of 
the house and began beating them to pieces 
against the wall. 

The accomplishment of this task relieved her 
nind sufficiently to admit of the lighter labor of 
picking stones and brickbats from the door-yard, } 
and of casting them into the high road. Many a 
neighbor remarked the concentrated energy with 
vhich she wrought, mindless of passers-by, } 
nindless of everything, and we Nelo to their 
vives in the evening that Lucinda Godfrey had 
grown to be a wonderfully strange and grasping } 
woman, They did not suspect that it was be- 
cause she had nothing else to grasp but stones 
that she clutched them up with such energy. 

Not many months after this she was seen to 
open the front door of her house—actually the } 





city to make a fine lady of herself, with the 
money poor Calvin had denied himself every- 
thing to save. 

Among those who had held to the resolution 
of never saying Mrs. Godfrey, and never once 
speaking of the mahogany clock and sofa, was 
Mrs. Knowel, a good-hearted, but sometimes 
wrong-headed woman. 

When she heard Lucinda had ‘sold out,” she 
was enraged beyond conception, and suffered her 
bread which was baking in the skillet at the fire 
to burn black on the top crust, in consequence 
of which she sent her two children supperless to 
bed, with the consolatory admonition that if she 
heard one whimper out of their heads she would 
give them something to cry for. The burnt bread, 
too, seemed as a text from which she preached 
an angry sermon on all the mishaps and hard- 
ships of life, greatly to the discomfort of her 
husband, who was her sole audience. 

The end of all was a determination on her part 
to go and see “‘ Zucind,” and find out for herself 
what on earth she was about. 

Early one morning, and while most of her 


front door, which had not been opened for years } neighbors were at their dishwashing, she might 
sad years, and to descend with a sober but tran- } have been seen whipping the old mare she rode 
qul step very unlike the old one, and unloose} into a canter, and heading toward Lucinda’s 
from the dog’s neck the chain he had dragged house. Long enough after dark it was that she 
thout with a stone at the end of it for seven? returned home, with a lofty benign look in her 


years—this done, she sat down at the doorside, 
and with the grateful creature at her feet, sang 
songs to herself that were half sad and half joy- 
ous, ’till the sunset fires burnt out and the gay 
ashes of twilight covered them. 3 

It might have been observed at the same time, } 
that the black bull had declined the study of 
‘stronomy, and taken to chewing the cud quietly, 
tnd at the same time looking askance about the 
barn-yard to see that all was right, after the 
Cwilized habit of his species. Furthermore, a 
general let up would have been discoverable upon 
il'the fowls of the roost and all the beasts of 





face and a nice little bundle tied to the horn of 
her saddle. The switch she had carried in the 
morning and used too, dropt from her hand, and 
the old mare walked up all the hills, and now 
and then turned aside and nibbled a fresh bunch 
of grass without hinderance. 

“Oh, mother, what is it?” cried the children, 
when she arrived at home, and the strange 
bundle was taken from the saddle horn. 

‘Strange how full of curiosity children are,” 
said Mrs. Knowel, and kissing them she untied 
the bundle, saying, ‘See here, father, what Mrs. 
Godfrey gave me to-day.” 
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It was the yellow crape that Lucinda had 
kept unmade so many years. 

“Is this the one, mother,” said the oldest 
daughter, ‘‘that you said Lucinda ought to have 
colored black, to mourn in?” 

‘*Hush, my child, you must say Mrs. Godfrey, 
and not Lucinda!’ replied the mother, regard- 
less of the inquiry; and as she put the folded 
crape in the drawer she stooped over it low 
enough to wipe her eyes, unseen. 

When the children were in bed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Knowel set by the fire till the embers were dead, 
talking of Lucinda and her plans and prospects. 
It was true, she had sold the farm, and Mrs, 
Knowel said it was the best thing she could have 
done; for her own part, she was sure she would 
not have wanted the old briar-patch—Lucinda 
was not going to town, and did not want to be a 
fine lady as she could see. She had bought a 
small farm and a dear little cottage seven miles 
from town, ‘‘and not much farther from us,” 
she added, with enthusiasm, ‘‘than she is now!” 

She was going to sell the old things for what 
she could get, and for her part she would burn 
them sooner than keep them, with the exception 
of the clock and the sofa, ‘‘and those,’’ she said, 
putting her arm around her husband’s neck as 
she spoke, ‘‘she will let us have for almost 
nothing !” 

Need we say that Mr. Knowel went the follow- 
ing day, and brought them home in his great 
market wagon. 

When Mrs. Knowel seated her visitors on the 
sofa and exhibited the yellow crape, she told 
them it was the first present Lucinda’s husband 
had ever given her, and that she could not bear 
to wear it now. And this was true, but there 
was atruth beneath it which she did not tell, 
even to her husband; which was, Lucinda had 
made her the confidant of a long kept secret, and 
this was at the bottom of the new friendship. 

Within a few days after Lucinda’s marriage, 
as her husband was mounting his horse to ride 
to town, he discovered that he had forgotten his 
pocket-book. He designated a box where it was 
to be found in the bureau-drawer. Lucinda 
went to fetch it, and accidentally opened a box 
containing, not the money, but twenty letters 
addressed to herself in the handwriting of 
Joshua! All were full of love and devotion, and 
one contained the very watch key he used to 
wear, sent back to disprove the accusation 
against him which he had heard of. 

The last of the letters was very despairing, 
and mentioned in the close his determination to 
return to the home of his boyhood, and live and 
die amongst his kindred. 
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When: Lucinda gave the pocket-book into the 
hand of her treacherous husband, she simply 
told him she opened the wrong box, and it was, 
as she felt, to buy back her confidence that he 
had brought home with him, on his return, the 
yellow crape dress, And this was why it was 
never made, and this was why Lucinda had be- 
come the hard woman she was, for it was not 
her nature to die of a broken-heart, 

The first time Mr. Knowel went to market, 
after the memorable visit of his wife, she gave 
the children a holiday that she might be secure 
from observation, having first directed them to 
catch the old gander for picking. 

A quill feather from one wing was all she 
picked, however, and having chopt it into a pen 
with the help of an old razor, she proceeded to 
secretly execute a secretly meditated plan, which 
was nothing more nor less than writing a letter 
to Joshua Hubbard, telling him all about Lucinda, 
and that she had been cruelly wronged, and that 
if he would come back all might yet be well. 

She addressed this in a hand that covered all 
the back of the letter to the town Joshua had 
mentioned as the home of his kindred. 

“Tt will do no harm,” said Mrs. Knowel, “if 
it does no good,” and forthwith she despatched 
it. For, she knew now that Lucinda had ridden 
to town in the hope of hearing from Joshus, 
when everybody used to wonder what her errands 
were. 

The new house Lucinda bought was the pret- 
tiest in all the country round, and furnished as 
neatly and as comfortably as it could be, and 
she had lived in it six months, buxom and blush- 
ing like the rich widow she was, when she sa¥ 
one night with some tender sadness in her heart, 
the faded leaves dropping against the windows 
with the rain. 

The tea-table was spread by her one tidy ser 
vant, and the candle lighted, but still she mused 
by the fire, and as she rocked backward and for- 
ward in her luxurious chair on the inch thick 
carpet, she repeated that everlasting wish of 
woman, ‘Oh, that there were somebody in the 
world that cared for me!” 

There was a ring at the door-bell, and pre- 
sently the tidy servant appeared with the a0 
nouncement that a fine-looking gentleman was 
“‘afther inquiring for an account of one Lucinds 
Miller.” ‘ 

‘Show him in,” said Mrs. Godfrey, adjusting 
her cap with some precision. 

“Can you tell me, madam,” he began, 
«‘whether one Lucinda Miller lives hereabouts? 
He removed his hat as he spoke, and revealed . 
smooth brow, and luxuriant locks threaded with 
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no streak of grey. Perhaps Lucinda looked be- ; she would rather, as she told her confidant, Mrs. 
wildered as the truth broke into her heart, and { Knowel, go out to day’s washings and give all 
to rid her remembrance of the person he sought, } her earnings to Joshua, than to be the queen of 


the stranger continued, ‘She is very beautiful, 
and must be twenty years old now.” 

Lucinda sighed as she thought how old and 
care-worn she was grown—how fresh and hand- 
some her lover was still, and how he thought of 
her as the young girl he had left in the hay-field, 
for we need not say it was Joshua who stood 
before her. She sighed and blushed and smiled, 
and turning her rosy face coquettishly to the 
light, said, “Suppose you should find her look- 
ing as I do, what then?” 

“Why, this then!” cried Joshua, clasping her 
in his arms, and kissing her over and over. 

All the leaves in the woods were welcome to 
drop against the windows after that, for aught 
Incinda cared: and in fact, she was rather glad 
itrained, not for any reason except that she was 
glad everything was just as it was. Joshua came 
back much as he went away, with his good, 
loving heart in his generous hand, and with 
little else in it. But what cared Lucinda Miller? 
She had enough for both, and if she had not, 


: England, and wear a crown as big as a bushel 
) basket on her head. 
$ With such sentiments in her heart, its mani- 
festation can be imagined, and that marriage 
was the ultimatum. Mrs. Knowel gave the wed- 
ding party, upon which occasion she appeared, 
in a white dress, to the disappointment of all 
her friends, who expected to see her in the yel- 
low one. 

‘‘She had her own reasons,” she said, and she 
glided from the subject to her own secret and 
effective agency in bringing about the happy 
consummation they all rejoiced in. And she 
more than made amends for never having said, 
‘“‘Mrs. Godfrey,” in the thousand times she re- 
peated, ‘‘My dear Mrs. Hubbard.” 

And Joshua was pleased to hear the new name, 
but for his part he could say Lucinda more easily, 
and I may add here, that to him, she was always 
Lucinda—the same beautiful Lucinda he left in 
the meadow—never a day older, nor a shade less 
trustfully loving. 
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OF THEE. 


BY ELIZABE 


Wars the golden-haired morn from the bosom of night 
Arises all glowing with beauty and light, 

And scatters the shadows that veiled her from sight, 
I think of thee then, love! I think of thee then. 


When the bright orb of day, from his dwelling of 
beams, 

Bends lovingly over and kisses the streams, 

That sparkling and glancing give back the noon 


TH BOUTON. 


When twilight’s soft coming lulls earth’s sounds to 
rest, 

And Nature folds wearily over her breast, 

Her sun-tinted pinions and draws in the West, 

The curtains of night, love! I think of thee then. 


When night’s gentle queen, from her throne in the 
sky, 

Leads forth her bright courtiers to glitter on high, 

And angel wings rustle on night breezes by, 





? 
Tthink of thee then, love! I think of thee then. 


I think of thee then, love! I think of thee then. 





‘PEACE, BE STILL.” 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Jesus, my Lord, thou who did’st speak 
Those precious words on Galilee, 
In mercy bid the wild waves break, 
That flood my soul so fearfully ! 
Oh, fold me to thy faithful breast, 
And whisper eoftly, “peace, be still.” 
To calm this sea of wild unrest, 
And sway me by Thy perfect will. 


Seas have no tempests half so wild 
As that within our restless souls, 
Where proud, ambitious, sin-defiled, 
Our passion madly, fiercely rolls. 
Subdue us, Lord, and give us peace, 
Who hushed the waves of Galilee— 
And take us when our breath shall cease, 
To lands “where there is no more sea.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

As she approached the shore, Elsie came 
toward her, drifting, as it were, like a cloud 
before the storm. 

“IT have followed him, I caught him; see 
here,” she cried, with great exultation, ‘see 
here, I have torn off her crown; I have rent 
away her robe; but they are both gone; gone 


into the depths of the sea; that is the way he ; 


treats me; always with her; always with her; 
and oh, oh! how like a fiend she has grown; but 
I have disrobed and uncrowned her, see, see!”’ 

As she spoke, Elsie held up the crown of an 
old Navarino bonnet, and a fragment of faded 
calico. How she had obtained them, Catharine 
could only conjecture; and she was now too 
much excited for thought on the subject. 

“Oh! Elsie, how you have frightened me, let 
us go home!” she pleaded, locking her arms with 
those of the lunatic. ‘Iam wet and cold. Do 
go home with me, Elsie!” 


‘Poor child, poor little dear! Coldisit! Elsie H 


is always cold and wet too—wet with her own 
tears. You see the ocean yonder it was a dry 
plain till I wept it full of sorrow; now, see how 
it heaves and foams, and laughs at the lightning; 
all the moans lie at the bottom, for it does 
groan heavily at times; when she went into it, 
I could hear it sigh and heave and struggle as my 
heart did, when the snake crept around it, 
tightening and tightening its coils till I was 
stifled with groans; but the ocean has got her 
now; I am glad that I gave the brave old ocean 
so many tears. They have drowned her at last; 
I heard them gurgle in her throat. Oh, it was 
music to hear the strangle. I wish you had 
heard it—I wish you had heard it!” 

Catharine was seized with sudden horror. Had 
the poor, demented one really committed some 
violence? Or was this talk merely the ravings of 
her diseased mind? 

There was no more information to be obtained 
from Elsie. The storm, or perhaps some encoun- 
ter in which she had been engaged, rendered her 
wild with excitement. She dared the lightning 
with -— pale, clenched hand, and answered the 


thunder with shrieks of defiance. She danced 
with her shadowy white feet through the wet 
meadow grass, and laughed, like a riotous child, 
when the rain swept in gusts through her hair. 

When they neared the cottage a change came 
upon her. She grew still and hushed, looking 
forward with a breathless awe, and moving on 
ward with the noiseless motion of a ghost. 

‘‘Hush, hush,” she said, ‘‘we may disturb 
{ him, and then he will follow her into the deep 
waters. Do you think she will stay there though? 

Who will keep her there? The monsters of the 
deep will hurl her back to land: she is too wicked 
for them. The serpents that coil and knot them- 
selves among the rust, and gold, and scattered 
pearls that lie forever among the coral branches, 
down, down where the waters are calm like a 
baby’s dream—the serpents, I tell you, will un- 
coil and sink away into the black depths of the 
sea rather than live with her, though she is their 
i sister. Oh, if they would keep her. Do you 
think they can? I sent her down to them with 
my mark upon her throat—a hot mark, red as 
blood. They will understand it. The mermaids, 
listen my bird of Paradise, the mermaids are my 
friends, I have lived with them years and years. 
They have strung pearls on my hair, and that’s 
what makes it so white. I wish you could see 
them floating, floating, floating, with pale green 
hair and emerald eyes. They sing too. Oh, my 
bird, won’t they sing when she plunges down- 
ward headforemost in her rags, with my mark 
flaming on her throat? Hosanna! hallelujah! 
Roll, roll ye mighty thunders—roll, roll!” 

Elsie had uttered the first portion of this wild 
speech in a hoarse whisper as she glided by the 
cottage, but her voice rose as she proceeded, 
and at last broke forth into a wild, reckless 
chaunt, like that with which Rachel electrifies 
an audience, when she raves and moans through 
the liberty chaunt of France. 

Catharine was impressed by the wild poetry 
that broke more from the eyes and action of the 
maniac than from her words, but still she had 
an undercurrent of thought that led her to look 
‘wistfully at the cottage as she passed. The 
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window where she had seen a light was now 
darkened and closed, everything was still, and 
she felt almost as if some fearful delusion was 
being practised upon her every way she turned. 

The rain had somewhat abated when the two 
females reached the house; but even at its 
height the two old people had evidently come 
forth in search of their child. Back and forth, 
among the shrubberies and beneath the old 
trees they wandered, their hands nervously in- 
terlocked, and their feeble voices rising in anx- 
ious cries for their child. 

Elsie heard them and sprang forward triumph- 
antly. 

“Come,” she said, “‘come, you may breathe 
now, the air is pure, the earth may laugh with 
blossoms without fear of death-tramps from her 
cloven feet. Come, now, let us sing together, 
we and the stars!” 

She waved her hand toward the sky where a 
few stars were struggling through an embank- 
ment of clouds, shining very pale and languid 
after the vivid flashes of lightning they had just 
Witnessed. 

“Come,” she cried again, ‘‘let us laugh, let 
ussing! Come, come, come!” 


” 


Elsie led the way into the house, and went 
directly toward the library, leaving wet tracks 
upon the carpet, and weaving her dripping gar- 
ments close about her. 


The old people and Catharine followed in 
silence, shuddering with the dampness and 
chilled with cold, but carried on by the force 
of that insane will. 

Elsie flung open the library door. A gust of 
wind swept through, meeting them as they 
entered from the bay window, which was open $ 
to the right. ; 

“Give me light, light! I would look on him, 3 
I will tell him myself.” 

Catharine struck a light, which flared and 
quivered as she held it upward. 

Elsie seized it fiercely and held it above her 
head, looking upward for the picture. It was 
gone, @ stained place upon the paper marked } 
the spot it had occupied, and that was all. 

The candle dropped from Elsie’s hand, which 
Was still uplifted as if paralyzed. 

“Gone. Oh, my soul, he has gone with her!” 

These words were uttered in a feeble, heart- 
broken voice, and Elsie glided away through the 
darkness into her chamber. For days and weeks 
she did not speak again. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A steamer had just arrived, bringing passen- 
gers from the gold regions of California. A 





rough, wild-looking set, whose half savage aspect 
gave the impression of a gang of returned con- 
victs, rather than of refined and interprising in- 
dividuals, as most of them, undoubtedly were. 
To have seen the hotel and hackney coaches, as 
they gave up their burdens at the various hotels, 
one would have fancied that the inhabitants of 
Van Dieman’s land had escaped in battallions, 
and were about to overrun the country. 

One of these carriages drew up at the Astor 
House, and a young man sprang out, carrying 
a portmanteau, which seemed of considerable 
weight, in his hand. His appearance was rather 
picturesque than disagreeable, for he was one of 
those persons whom no disarray of costume could 
render less than gentlemanly. In fact, a black 
wide-awake, set carelessly a little on one side 
his head, was the most becoming thing in the 
world, and a Mexican blanket, bought from a 
fellow passenger and flung over his arm, gave a 
brilliant contrast to his grey and travel-soiled 
clothes. A flowing beard, which no neglect 
could prevent from rippling downward in rich 
waves, veiled the lower portion of his face, re- 
vealing a finely curved mouth and a set of snowy 
teeth when he spoke or smiled. A noble and 
frank face it was, which looked so eagerly from 
beneath the hat we have mentioned. 

The young man went directly to the office, 
registered his name, and inquired in an anxious 
voice, if Louis De Mark had left an address 
there. 

‘Louis De Mark,” was the reply, “‘is an 
inmate of the house. He has been in town some 
months; and is probably in his room, No. —.” 

The young man’s face lighted up. He flung 
down the pen with which he had just written 
‘‘George De Mark,” and taking up his portman- 
teau, followed the waiter, who stood ready to 
guide him through the intricacies of that noble 
establishment. 

‘sNever mind, this is the room, you need not 
announce me,” exclaimed De Mark, as the waiter 
paused before a chamber door. 

The waiter disappeared; the door was opened 
eagerly, and the quick exclamations, ‘ Louis,” 
“George,” “brother,” were followed by a warm 
embrace and an eager clasping of hands. 

Never perhaps has it happened, that two men, 
not twins, bore so close a resemblance to each 
other, as the persons who stood in that chamber, 
with their hands interlocked and their eyes 
sparkling with affectionate welcome. There was 
scarcely the fraction of an inch by which you 
could distinguish them in height or size. The 
same open, frank expression of face was there: 
the form and color of the eyes were alike; in 
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short, save for the more neatly-trimmed beard 
and more perfect toilet of the one, you could not 
have known the brothers apart. Even in man- 
ner they were the same, for the careless, but not 
ungraceful air which one brother had brought 
from his wild life in the gold regions, met its 
counterpart at once. The very smile and laugh 
of one had the sunshine and heart-warm rich- 
ness of the other. Together, you had no wish 
to distinguish them; apart, to do so seemed an 
impossibility. 

**And so you have come at last. Oh! brother, 
brother, how I have wanted you!” said Louis, 
drawing his guest to a sofa, and shaking hands 
with him over and over again. ‘You have no 
idea how very, very much I have wanted you!” 

A shade of trouble came over his face as he 
spoke, and instantly that of his brother darkened 
with the same shadow, as if the pain which one 
felt must have a mutual vibration. 

‘And I,” said George, with a sudden over- 
shadowing of all cheerfulness, ‘‘I have a great 
many things to say to you. Since we parted, 
Louis, I have suffered as you will hardly think 
me capable of suffering.” 

** And I,” answered Louis, sorrowfully, ‘and 
I too!” 

George sat down by his brother, and threw 
one arm over his shoulder with a slight caress. 

* What is it, my brother? I was in hopes that 
save our one great cause of annoyance, you had 
escaped any serious trouble.” 

Louis shook his head, and a mist crept over his 
eyes. 

“TItis a hard thing, George, for a fellow so 
young as I am, and disposed to be happy, as you 
and I both are. It is hard, I say, to carry about 
@ secret, that one feels forever heavy upon the 
heart, but dares not talk about.” 

‘‘What is this secret, my brother?” 

Louis turned suddenly, and seized his brother’s 
hand; tears sprung to his fine eyes; and he 
choked down a sob that struggled hard with his 
manliness. 

“George, before you went away I was mar- 
ried.” 

The elder brother started, and turned pale to 
the lips; but he only said, “Go on, Louis, I 
listen!” @ 

‘*T had been married some months then. Do 
not be angry that I did not tell you!” 

‘Angry, why should I? How dare I be angry 
with you for a concealment which--but I inter- 
rupt you! go on!” 

“JT think you would have liked Louisa. She 
was the dearest and most loveable girl in the 
world!” 


“She was, Louis? You say was, as if your wife 
were dead.” 

‘«Dead, oh! brother, if this question could be 
answered! But it cannot. She is dead to me, | 
fear, and yet alive, she and her child.” 

‘*Be calm, my brother, and explain all this 
Whom did you marry? where is your wife?” 

“I can hardly answer either question. She was 
an orphan, and had an only brother older thay 
herself. The name was Oakley; but that amounts 
to nothing. You remember a lady who lived in 
the next street to us: our gardens adjoined; | 
mean the year before our father died, when we 
lived like civilized beings. You cannot have for- 
gotten this lady, so stately and so self-centered; 
so often spoken of between us as she walked in 
the garden.” 

3 «Yes, I remember this person.” 
3 «And two young girls, her daughter and 
ward?” 

“I never saw the girls. Just after this lady 
became our tenant I was sent away.” 

‘‘Well! You remember Catharine Lacy?” 

George started almost from his seat; and, as 
he sat down again, lifted one hand suddenly to 
his forehead. ‘‘Yes,” he answered, in a husky 
voice, ‘‘I remember her. She is dead.” 

“Yes,” answered Louis, thoughtfully. ‘Poor 
girl, she died in a strange way: it was a wonder- 
ful thing altogether. This proud woman was 
her aunt, who bound her out. Some one has 
the murder of that poor girl upon his soul.” 

“It was not me! it was not me!” cried the 
young man, starting up distractedly. ‘She was 
my wife, Louis; my lawfully wedded wife; and 
they let her die in a charity hospital! It was 
our mother’s work, this foul murder. Louis De 
Mark, it was her work!” 

“And this other woman is answerable fors 
¢ like crime!’ answered Louis, hoarsely, ‘George, 
$ Louisa went to the same hospital; they were 
found side by side in that fearful sick ward, 
your wife and mine. Poor young creatures, 
scarcely more than children themselves. I saw 
the record of Catharine’s death, but of my 
} poor girl there is no record, save of a discharge. 
$I have been unable to gain one trace of her 
} since she left the hospital walls. It is now more 
than three years, George; and I have borne this 
secret alone till my heart aches with the weight 
of it.” 

“I know, I know what it is,” answered the 
elder brother, passionately. ‘‘Thank God we 
have met once more where at least the rash acts 
‘of our youth can find a voice. I little thought 
3 Louis, how like your life had been to BY 
2 own!” 
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“Poor girls, poor young creatures, we led 
them into great misery, George.” 

George shrunk back, as if some thought, which 
had stung him for years, became a sudden pang. 

“Youth is sometimes very cruel,” he said, 
with the bitterness of self-reproach. ‘But 
Heaven is my judge, I never intended wrong to 
my poor young wife. Her condition was miser- 
able enough with Madame De Mark, after our 
father’s death; and our secret marriage could 
hardly render it worse.” 

“But Louisa! Her condition was happy enough, 
till lcame to embitter it with my love. She had 
at least shelter and protection, but she had been 
aspoiled pet in her father’s house, and the stately 
constraints of her new home, the loneliness 
that fell upon her after her brother’s departure 
for the West, was so like sorrow to one who had 
never been crossed by a shadow in her life, that 
one could not help pitying her. I did, from the 
bottom of my heart, and I loved, oh! George, I 
thought I loved her!” 

“But you talk at random, Louis. Even yet I 
cannot comprehend who this young person was, 
orhow you became so fatally interested in her,”’ 
said George, ‘‘it all seems like a romance.” 

“It was asad romance to her, and to me,” 
was the rejoinder. ‘‘I have told you she was an 
orphan and the ward of her only brother. Her 
father had been the intimate friend of Mrs. Mead, 
Catharine Lacy’s aunt, and when the brother 
was obliged to leave town for an indefinite time, 
he placed Louisa under this woman’s care.” 

“And it was there you became acquainted 
with her?” inquired George, deeply interested. 

“Yes! our gardens, you know, adjoined. 
Thé fences were open and low, and an arbor ran 
from one to the other. I was often in our side 
of this arbor, and the young ladies came down 
to the portion upon their grounds, with their 
books and music. You have never seen Mrs. 
Mead’s daughter. She was one of tha loveliest 
creatures you ever saw, serene and gentle as an 
angel, a sort of moonlight beauty which one loves 
to dream over.” 

“You are speaking of Miss Mead now, not of 
the girl you loved?” questioned George, sur- 
Prised at his eloquence. 

“I will be truthful with you, George, even to 
myown shame, It was Miss Mead whom I first 

Louisa was a secondary object with me 
then. In fact I considered her as a spoiled child. 
It was a mad passion, something less than 





“T cannot tell. She must have guessed it. 
But all this time, while I was lavishing the first 
thoughts of my youth upon her, she was engaged. 
She loved another. I was nothing to her; 
Louisa told me this. Her own brother was 
betrothed to Miss Mead, on his return they were 
to be married. I do not think Louisa saw my 
anguish, or my despair, when she told me this, 
for deep feelings are seldom the most demonstra- 
tive. I felt myself growing cold and pale, my 
very lips were chilled through and felt like 
marble as I closed them. She did not observe 
it. The very warmth was quenched in my veins, 
and she only said, as we shook hands in parting, 
‘How cold your hands are, but the night isa 
little chilly.’ As if influenced by some strange 
sympathy unexplained to her own heart, she 
bent down and kissed my hand; but I shrunk 
from the touch of her lips; they sent a pang 
through and through me. At such times: even 
the most delicate sympathy is painful. How 
could this be otherwise than bitter? Oakley 
came home, and they were married. I saw the 
house lighted, and heard the carriages come and 
go, setting down the wedding guests. You were 
away, I had no human being to comfort me in 
the great agony of that bereavement, for there 
are bereavements worse than death, oh! a thou- 
sand times worse than death,” 

The young man paused and wiped the drops 
of perspiration, that even a remembrance of 
former anguish had brought to his forehead. 

‘‘Louisa was one of the bridesmaids, and she 
came down the garden, hoping, as she said, to 
find me there, and that I would admire her 
dress. I was in the arbor. A wild fascination 
had brought me there. Twice I had seen the bride 
walking past the windows of her chamber; twice 
I had seen her look forth upon the night, with 
her beautiful head crowned with orange blosoms, 
and the gossamer veil sweeping downward like 
the furled wings of a seraph. All excitement 
had left me. I was sad and heart-broken. The 
sight of her sweet face filled my soul with tender 
regrets, as if an angel, lost to me forever, had 
looked serenely down upon me, unconscious of 
my anguish and lifted forever above it. 

‘Louisa was very gentle and full of affec- 
tionate playfulness. ‘If you were only one of the 
groomsmen,’ she said, ‘the wedding would be a 
delightful affair, and I would stand up without 
trembling; it was so unfortunate that Mrs. Mead 
had taken a prejudice against your mother, and 


idolatry, my love for that young girl; a madness } that you were not invited to the wedding.’ She in- 
me yes, let me confess it—that holds upon me } sisted upon stepping out into the moonlight, that 


“And did she know of this passion?” 


} I could admire her dress of snowy satin, and the 


caronal of white roses which arched her pretty 
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head. These things may seem trivial, George, 
but the details of a painful event fix themselves 
terribly on the memory. There was not a word 
spoken that night, or a shadow upon the win- 
dows of that house, which was not imprinted on 
my soul forever. 

“‘T called Louisa from her conspicuous position 
in the moonlight—for her white garments seemed 
like grave clothes to me—and with a quietness 
that awoke no suspicion, inquired if the bride 
seemed happy. It was a desperate question, but 
my heart struggled yet for some hope, that, even 
at the bridal hour, she would think of me with 
regret. 

‘Louisa answered innocently enough that she 
had never seen a happy bride in her life; that 
they were always nervous and frightened ; it was 
only the bridesmaids that really enjoyed them- 
selves; as for her brother, he was happy as a 
king; but the bride said so little and moved 
about so quietly that there was no judging. 

“Then I asked, ‘Had the bride ever spoken 
of me?’ My voice was steady, but I drew no 
breath till the answer came. ‘Yes,’ Louisa said, 
‘now that I think of it, there had been some 
conversation about me that very evening.’ When 
the dress was laid out, the bride had whispered, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘Dear Louis will not see 
me in my wedding dress! he, the best friend we 
ever had, but for that I should be so happy.’ 

“But for that she would be so happy! how 
that young girl loved to torture me. What did 
she tell me these things for? Was she deter- 
mined to crush out the past from my heart? 
Dissatisfied with my silence and moodiness, 
Louisa went into the house weeping I think 
now, but at the time I did not regard it. She 
had given-me a fresh pang, and I had no pity 
for her. My whole being was absorbed in self- 
compassion, there was not a creature in the 
world to whom I could have spoken except you, 
George, and you were away. 

“Our father was ill then, for this wedding 
happened not long before his death. I had de- 
termined to watch with him that night. So, 
when Louisa left me, I went up to his chamber, 
it was a back room overlooking the gardens. I 
sat by the window all night, for my father slept, 
and the solitude was complete. I heard the car- 
riages disappear, while the hum of voices grew 
faint upon the night air. I saw the blaze of 
lights go out, and at last the beating of my own 
heart was the loudest sound I heard. 


“The daylight flushed around me where I had } 


sat motionless so many hours, and I was aroused 
as if from a wild dream, by the noise of a carriage 
driving down the opposite street. It was Oak- 


s ley, with his bride, on their way to the South. 
west. It seemed as if the horses that bore her 
$ away were tramping my heart under their hoofs; 
but when the sound died in the distance ny 
breath came more freely. It was over, and | 
knew the worst. When that knowledge comes 
to any brave soul, fate has lost half its power to 
torture!” 

“I know it,” answered the brother, who, 
shrouding his face with one hand, while his 
elbow rested on the table, had listened atten- 
tively. ‘But fate sometimes leaves a long, dull 
waste of lurid hopes to mourn over, after the 
worst is known.” 

‘Our father grew worse,” resumed Louis, 
“and it required all of my care to guard his 
sick bed from the cupidity of madame; for you 
know how difficult it was, even for his iron vill, 
to keep down her parsimony in our household; 
and now that he was helpless, I found great 
difficulty in obtaining necessary comforts at 
times,” 

‘“*My poor father! Did he suffer much?” in- 
quired George, shading his eyes to conceal the 
tears that sprang into them. 

**Yes! both in body and mind,” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘I am sure that something preyed on him 
at the last. But madame never left him at this 
period, and though he seemed anxious to con- 
verse with me, her presence always prevented 
it; yet one night I heard him pleading with her; 
some person was to be sent for whom he wished 
to speak with before he died. She promised to 
send for this person, and seemed anxious t 
pacify him, but no message left the house, and 
soon after he was seized with paralysis. Iam 
sure his wish had not been gratified, from the 
eager, beseeching way in which his eyes fol- 
3 lowed me around the room. Once, when she 
’was out for a moment, he made a desperate 
effort to speak, but his voice came forth in a 
broken moan; and I saw two great tears roll 
from the pleading eyes, eloquent of some want 
which he had no power to express.” 

“Could he not write?” inquired George, n§ 
troubled voice. 

“No, he made an effort, and, with his poor, 
shaking hand, strove to scrawl a name; but I 
could not read it; and madame, when she came 
in, took it from my hand and tore it up, while 
his eyes were turned upon her with an expres 
sion that would have melted a heart of iron. I 
have heard of wounded stags, weeping while 
’ under the torment of a pack of hounds, George, 
‘and the great tears which came again to thst 

old man’s eyes, when his wife—I will not call 
‘her mother—tore up the name he had tried @ 
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write, seemed as if shed under like torture. And \ to me, and that my marriage might yet accom- 
I have sometimes thought,”’ continued Louis, } plish one demand of my father’s will. Thus she 
“that he repented of the injustice done you in} sent me to the East Indies, where letters might 
his will, and that it was his lawyer’s name that} not reach me for months; gave up her home; 
he wrote; for madame looked like a fiend when} moved into the miserable hole she now occu- 
she read it. I am sure she did read it, illegible $ pies; and made that delicate girl a drudge of all 
as it was—and muttered something that made} works.” 

the sick man struggle in his bed. Nothing but ‘I knew nothing of this,” said Louis. ‘In- 
the fear of losing her grasp on the property $ deed my whole attention was too painfully occu- 
could have disturbed her so!” pied elsewhere, and I was absent when madame 

“It was a strange will, and unjust as strange,” § made her degrading change of residence.” 
ssid George, still buried in thought: and he ‘‘T know it; we were both sent out of the way, 
added, “why should he have feared to trust my ; while she made arrangements for a life of miser- 
intellect more than yours, Louis? Ifat thirty I} able parsimony. From her own confession my 
have never given proofs of insanity, and am the $ poor Catharine almost perished of absolute want 
father of a lawful son, then and not till then can $ in her miserable den.” 

I demand an equal share of the property with 3 «But her aunt. Why not apply to her?” 

yourself, This is a strange clause against an *T cannot tell. Probably the poor angel kept 
= mu has 7 offended him, or de-3 her word too well. She had promised not to 
served anything but kindness at his hands.” make our marriage known. Remember, Louis, 

“dt is indeed, and as I said, the anxieties of } I was very young, and did not think of the cruel 
his death-bed must have arisen from this cause. ; necessity that might arise to protect herself by 
But it was needless, for though I had a hard} this very confession. When it came, madame 
struggle to get my portion from madame at the } turned her into the street, and somehow—I had 
time of my majority, it is safe from her control? no heart to inquire the harrowing particulars— 
now, and the income is enough for us both.” she reached the hospital, and died there!” 

George reached forth his hand, grasping that The brothers were silent, for some minutes, 
of his brother with grateful warmth. and when they looked up, it was through a mist 
cae forget,” he _ —e and pointing ; of tears which no manly pride could suppress. 

portmanteau, ‘“‘that I am just from the ‘“‘They were together, your wife and mine,” 
« april though not able to compete: said Louis, at last, drawing a hand across his 
with my rich brother in wealth, there will be3 eyes. ‘Poor Catharine!—poor Louisa!” 
found yonder enough of gold and bills of ex- George did not answer, but his chest heaved, 
change for my moderate wants, till the time ; and his face fell forward upon the arms which 
appointed by my father’s will arrives. I think} he had folded on the table before him. At last 
itwill go hard for any one to give proofs of in-} he lifted his face, pale and tear-stained, turning 
sanity against me so far; and if my brain has} it to his brother. 
vithstood all that I have endured till now, it ‘‘This remembrance is killing me, Louis. We 
Will probably hold firm to the end.” will never talk these matters over again!” 

“Yes, that will be easily settled. But the ‘As you think best, George,” replied the 
babe? Poor Catharine Lacy left no living child, } brother, “‘but I must speak with you. My situa- 
= 18 stated in the hospital record.” tion is more painful than yours, for suspense is 

mi is recorded, and I shall never marry 3 added to the rest!” 
gain. “True, true. I interrupted your story, Louis. 

“She was a lovely creature,” said Louis, ‘‘a 3 You see how selfish grief is.” 
wah, gentle girl. How was she driven to such 3 “I think, George, that concentration of fecl- 
Mails, George t” Sing belongs to our race. I felt when Oakley 

It is answered in a sentence,” was the stern ; carried off the only being I could ever love, that 
reply. “Madame De Mark, who had doubtless $ life would forever after be desolation to me. 
= of our private marriage, induced me} The only person, whom I was in the habit of 
arenes, by promises of giving up a portion ; meeting, was Louisa Oakley. She was still in 
ve inheritance (a power given to her by the $ school, and had been left to the sole guar- 
kn A remained away two years. She pro-3dianship of Catharine Lacy’s aunt, a haughty, 
ta to take the best care of Catharine; andj Pharisaical woman, whose very presence was an 

; ¢ knew of our marriage, her dissimulation ; oppression to one of Louisa’s nature. 

a Perfect. I now understand it all. She: ‘Experience had rendered me keen-sighted, 

* suspicion that the poor child was devoted ‘ and Louisa was too frank and unsophisticated for 
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dissimulation of any kind. It was not long be- 
fore the conviction forced itself upon me, that, 
heart and soul, this young creature loved me. 
It was a wretched discovery, and, at first, filled 
my whole being with repulsion; but that which 
I had myself suffered came back, in a thousand 
gentle and compassionating feelings. The pain 
still fresh in my own heart was too recent, I 
could not inflict it upon apother, and that other 
a creature so loveable and so good, my playmate 
and only friend. 

“There was no confession of attachment in 
words, but from the day of this discovery our 
interviews in the arbor became more subdued, 
and the compassion, which I felt for her, must 
have taken a shade of tenderness. It was not 
love, but what young girl of sixteen could have 
detected the difference between the gentle grati- 
tude with which a bereaved heart receives affec- 
tion, and the bright outgushing of an impulsive 
attachment? 

‘My father died. I was not yet of legal age, 
and was left under the control of his widow. 
She decided that I should spend at least a year 
abroad—you remember there was an excuse of 
financial business to be settled—and I had no 
power and scarcely a wish to oppose her. But 
the effect of this arrangement on Louisa aston- 
ished me. She was in absolute despair; the 
feelings, that, up to this time, had been implied 
rather than expressed, now broke all bounds; 
no argument of mine would reconcile her to a 
separation. She conjectured a thousand evils 
that would follow my absence. Her brother, 
would take her away—she would be forced to 
give me up—to marry some other person utterly 
repugnant. 

“I was very young—you know, George—and 
to any man an attachment so earnest and pas- 
+ sionate would have been gratifying. When argu- 
ment and entreaties failed to convince her, that 
an eternal separation was not threatened, I— 
rashly, madly—proposed a private marriage be- 
fore my departure. She assented too readily, 
poor girl! Her guardian was away at the 
Springs, for it was in the summer time. There 
was no one but ‘a house-keeper to control her 
movements. We stole away one evening and 
were married. The clergyman found witnesses, 
and I took charge of the certificate. It remained 
in my pocket-book. Neither of us thought how 
important it might become, and it was forgotten 
when we parted. 

“IT dared not own my marriage at home, de- 
pendant, as I was, for every dollar I used upon 
my mother; and feeling that she would cast me 
out penniless, I could see no way but to leave 


: 





my young wife where she was till my return, 
Soon after that I should be of age, and so far as 
property was concerned, independant to claim 
and protect my wife. 

“Our voyage was a protracted one, as you 
know. Accidents happened to my letters, [t 
was months before I heard from my young wife, 
Her first letter was full of affection, the second 
struck me as saddened in its tone. They had 
been written months when I received them. Then 
followed complete silence. I only received two 
letters during the whole time of my absence. 

“You had returned and was away again, 
brother, when I reached home. Madame had 
taken up life in her present miserable abode 
Catharine Lacy, so long a sunbeam in our house, 
had disappeared. And Louisa! my wife! you 
know what my compassion drove her to—s 
pauper bed at Bellevue. 

‘She had fled from her guardian’s house to 
escape a disgraceful expulsion, with no marriage 
certificate, for thoughtless wretch that I was, it 
still remained in my pocket, and unable to find 
proofs for herself that she was a wife, the poor 
girl wandered off, hoping to get shelter some- 
where till I returned. She was willing to face 
poverty, but not the woman from whom no pity 
was ever received. 

‘‘Months after my return, one of her letters 
came into my hands. It was written at this time 
and dated from Bellevue. After following me 
from place to place, it reached me here covered 
with post-marks. Read it, George. I cannot. 
Every word is written in fire upon my soul.” 

Louis turned away his pale face and shrouded 
his eyes as his brother read. 

‘“‘My Huspanp:—Once again I write to you 
from the depths of a weary heart, I must once 
more speak to you before I die! for it seems to 
me impossible to live in this place and with these 
people. I wrote to you again and again, Louis. 
I told you of the terrible strait to which I was 
driven in the depths of my humiliation | 
besought you to give back my secret and send 
the proofs of our marriage before it was too late 
—before disgrace fell upon me, and the shelter 
of a respectable roof was taken from over my 
head. You did not answer. Day after day! 
waited, day after day, I stole like a thief to the 
post-office, and read over, name by name, the 
list of advertised letters, hoping against convie- 
tions that yours had been overlooked in the de- 
livery. None came. Oh! if you could think how 
desolate I grew, all alone, so young, so full of 
dark foreboding—oh! how I feared the proud 
woman to whose guardianship my brother had 
left me. Her black eves seemed to follow me 
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everywhere. I trembled at the sound of her 

footsteps. In my dreams her presence over- 

shadowed me till my brain reeled under the 
ion. 

“One night she came to me in my chamber. 
I was in bed weeping, but she did not seem to 
hear it. The light was dim, and my face turned 
to the wall. Possibly she heeded not how 
wretched I was. 

«“*You seem sad and dispirited,’ she said, 
‘Your brother’s absence oppresses you. I have 
written to my daughter and Mrs. Oakley. Ina 
fortnight your brother will be here. We must 
be prepared for you to accompany him on his 
way to the South.’ 

“T answered mechanically that I was ready. 
Not a word more, I could not have found breath 
for another syllable. For a long time after she 
went down I lay still as death; but, tortured 
with thought. A thousand wild prospects of con- 
cealment till you came, presented themselves, 
but they were all vague and impracticable. 
About midnight I arose softly, and finding a 
lamp, searched through my drawers for money 
and trinkets. A few dollars, and a more costly 
supply of jewelry than most girls of my age are 
allowed to fancy, was all that I could depend 
upon, These, with a few clothes I tied up and 
locked in my wardrobe. 

“The next day my visit to the post-office was 
resumed, and the printed list of names upon the 
wall was again reperused. Then my last hope 
went out, and I wandered off everywhere in 
search of a hiding-place, where death might find 
meundisgraced. In a narrow, uncleanly street, 
I saw a tin sign on which ‘ Boarding’ was written 
in great yellow letters. I knocked timidly at 
the door, shuddering at the sound my own hands $ 
had made. I will not describe the interior of 
thishouse. It would make you wretched, for you 
have not intended to be cruel. 

“The woman who received me was kind } 
taough, but so uncouth and slatternly. She 
asked no questions, and I was too tired and § 
wretched for any dispute of her prices: a room } 
to myself, decent food and no intrusion, was all 
Idesired. She gave me a small chamber in the 
garret. So much the better, it was the more 
removed from notice. 

“That night, with my packages of clothes, I } 
stole away to this desolate shelter, and there, ; 
Louia, I remained, utterly alone, never going out 
even for a breath of air. 

“At last everything was gone, money, trinkets, 
Clothing, piece by piece. I had given them to 
the woman who supplied me with shelter, and 
When my destitution was complete she sent me 








ruthlessly away. No, I do her wrong, she took 
me to this, my last shelter, Bellevue, a hospital 
for paupers. Perhaps it was all that she could 
do. The poor are sometimes forced to be cruel, 
and she was very poor. 

“Oh! my husband, God forbid that you should 
ever see the rooms and the people with whom I 
spend this last miserable week—the last of my 
life, I am certain it will be last of my life. They 
have given me a little straw bed and a wooden 
chair, on which I sit all the day long with my 
face to the wall, dreaming such leaden, gloomy 
dreams. Now and then an oath or a coarse laugh 
makes me shudder to think where Iam. Some- 
times when a strange step comes along the floor 
my poor heart gives a struggle, and I think it is 
you come to look after your poor little wife. 
Then I think perhaps my brother will come to 
the hospital in search of me: and then I feel a 
dreary satisfaction that with this dress, this thin 
face, and great, wild eyes, he would go away and 
never dream it was me. Besides, I have never 
used either his name or yours; when you come 
to look for the register of my death, ‘Mary Bar- 
ton’ is the name. Next to it you will find written 
the brand of infamy which I do not deserve: but 
my promise was given. I have told no one of 
our marriage; but the angels will know it, and 
you will know it. And now I wish to write of 
something else, but cannot. My eyes fill with 
tears, my cheek burns, and my pen wanders to 
and fro on the paper. I charge you, Louis De 
Mark—I charge you with my dying breath, 
sweep the disgrace I am willing to bear myself 
from the name of your child! * * * * * 

‘‘Oh, Louis, my heart is broken at last; the 
last gleam of hope has departed. I shall not have 
the power to die, for the anguish will put death 
aside. Now I understand the dreary void which 
has been forever haunting my life with its gloom. 
It was an unconscious want which kept me rest- 
less from the first. Now I comprehend it all. 
You never loved me. I have forced myself to 
write the words—it seems like tearing a young 
tree up by the roots. All the strings and pulses 
of my heart bleed and quiver. 

‘*How did I learn this?—listen. In the next 
bed to mine is a young person, whose face struck 
me as familiar from the first, a fair, beautiful 
girl, with the most sorrowful eyes I ever saw. 
One day I heard the nurse call her by name, and 
then I remembered her. She had been an inmate 
of your father’s house. I had seen her in the 
garden and at the windows. She was very beau- 
tiful then, and I remember questioning you once 
about her. Why answer me so carelessly? Why 


‘ not have have said to me then, ‘I love this girl?’ 
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Why—but no, it was a happy delusion, I cannot: ‘tell me about him, I must know!’ She wrung 


grudge myself the only sweet dream of a weary her hands, but did not answer. 


life. The truth would not have made me less 
desolate now. 

**T spoke to this girl and strove to comfort her. 
She answered me kindly, but we were both too 
sorrowful for consolation. The gloom of coming 
anguish, and probable death; hung over us both. 
We had no heart for words. But this great want, 
this gnawing hunger of my soul, which I could 
not understand, kept me awake at nights when 
Catharine Lacy slept. She was restless in her 
slumber, and sometimes her moans broke into 
words. That night she unlocked the mystery of 
my life. For she spoke of you, of the love which 
you had given her, of the misery she was endur- 
ing for your sake. 

‘‘These words were a fiery revelation. - Quick 
as light my thoughts flew back to the past—a 
thousand proofs, trivial but convincing, crowded 
upon me, 





The vague uncertainty that had kept $ 


‘Tell me,’ I 
said, ‘let me know all. Do you love this man” 
‘Better than my life, better than my own soul!’ 
she answered, lifting her clasped hands to heaven, 
‘And he—did he love you?’ I asked the question 
sternly, my lips were cold, my heart in an agony 
of suspense. She turned her eyes upon me— 
those beautiful blue eyes—full of tears that glit- 
tered painfully before my sight. ‘Love me? 
yes, I am sure he does—sure as I am of my life,’ 

“I tightened the grip of my hand upon her 
arm, for agony made me strong, and I was un- 
conscious of the cruelty, till she shrunk away 
quivering from my touch. ‘Then God help you 
and forgive him!’ I said, firm with the pang her 
words had given, ‘for he is my wedded husband!’ 
She did not speak but cowered down in her bed, 
with a low moan, as if my words had wounded 
her to death. I have arisen from my bed, and 
seated on the floor, I scrawl this, by the dim 


me always s0 restless, was a miserable convic- } night lamp upon the wall. She may be dead, I 


tion now. No, not yet, I would not believe the 
mutterings of a dream—there should be no un- 
certainty. I leaned forth from my cot and 
grasped the white arm of Catharine Lacy, which 
had fallen downward over the side of her bed. 


She awoke with a start, and I saw her blue eyes 


fixed wildly on my face. ‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘for 
my life depends on your answer. Was it the 


dare not speak to her again, I have nothing 
more to learn, nothing to hope for. 

“It is morning, I have folded my letter, and 
send it after you, black with death shadows. If 
my fate is death look for the record—if life 
farewell forever! Lovtsa.” 

When George De Mark finished reading this 
letter, he arose and walked forth from the room 


son of George De Mark of whom you spoke but ? Louis dropped the hand from over his forehead, 


now?’ She lifted her white hands and clasped 
them wildly. ‘Did I speak of him? when? how? 
Who tells me that I spoke of De Mark?’ she said. 


‘In your slcep, a moment since,’ I answered, } silence. 





and parted his lips as if to speak, but the pallid 
agony of his brother’s face checked him; and 
they, who had met so eagerly, parted in funereal 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








MODELLING IN LEATHER.—NO. I. 


BY MRS. GILBERT. 


CONSOLE TABLE AND GLASS IN LEATHER-WORK. 


Tuts cheap and graceful art may now be pro-, a half pounds, close in tne grain, free from 
nounced to be emancipated from the insignifi- grease, well strained, and hard, is generally 
cance of mere fragmentary grouping, and to; * used: the thickest part of the skin, in the centre, 
have taken an honorable stand amongst the } ; can be appropriated to flowers requiring the 
highest class of artistic ornamentation. N t rdlitest substance, whilst the sides are cut into 

In the operations connected with this art, it ; Sthe more delicate work. There is a faced Bazil 
is necessary that the material should be of a} very attractive to the eye, but unserviceable 4 
suitable character, otherwise it will be impos- } many operations where firmness is required: 
sible to produce firm and durable work. At the $ ‘answers well for rolling into stems when - 
Present time it is difficult to procure a supply } work is intended to be colored. Lamb-skins 
of well-strained, clear, and close Bazil; Fo that ; ‘and inferior deer-skins may also be used in 
those who are practising the art of modelling in } > some parts of this work. But in all cases avoid 
leather must not object to pay a good price for } ; a soft, woolly, flabby kind of leather. 

& good article. For most descriptions of work,} The principal pattern in the decoration of the 
8 moderate sized Bazil, weighing about one and ’ Console Table, is that of the Vine-stem, which 
Vou. XXX.—5 67 
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certainly forms one of the most tasteful and ele- , 
gant ornaments yet produced in leather. The 

superiority of the work when the foliage and 

stems are cut out in one piece is fully admitted, 

and consequently all the sprays, viz: Convol- 

vulus, Ivy, Oak, Holly, Briane, &c., should be 

treated in this way; for, on the application of the 

work, the appearance is more free and natural 

than when composed of detached pieces. 

The pattern of the Vine-stem used in the Con- 
sole Table is of the full size, and forms a branch 
about the thickness. of the thumb, the leaves 
being of the natural size. The following are the 
dimensions of the patterns when cut from the 
leather and previously to the operation of model- 
ling: stem, sixteen inches by two and a half 
inches, leaf five inches square. The stem may 
be carried out the whole length of a skin of 
leather if preferred, but I usually make them 
of the above dimensions. After carefully cut- 
ting out the pattern, slightly damp the leather, 
either with a piece of sponge, or dipping the 
hand in the water and patting it on both sides; 
it is wrong to saturate the leather, as it renders 


weight will disarrange the moulding before it ig 
set in the course of time allowed for drying, 





it so heavy that, when placed to dry, its own 


A PORTION OF VINE-STEM READY TO APPLY. 





DIRECTIONS FOR 


BY MRES. A. M. H 
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Marer1ats.—White or lilac thick paper, white 
and lilac crape for buds, wire, gum, and green 
tissue paper. 

Make the buds by forming a small bulb of raw 


/ 


MAKING LILAC#* 


OLLINGSWORTH. 


a 


Uy, 


Y 


< cotton, cover with crape, whichever color the 
’ flower is to be: twist a fine piece of wire around 
the lower part of the bulb of cotton to form the 
stem: thread a needle with green floss silk for 
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white bud, and make a stitch through either , the smallest at the top, and the others around it, 
way, drawing the silk rather tight, so the bud Seach a little lower down. Finish with green 
will appear as if divided in four parts. Finish lilac leaves. 


off the stem with the floss silk, which will be; *Mareriats ror MAKING Paper FLOWERS.— 
much neater than paper. Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
Cut an equal number of figure 1 and 2: figure for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 


. japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
] being the calyx, mast be gummed up; to form $ stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
a tube; each flower is composed of one single % for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
petal, which should be hollowed in the hand § sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 


with a small moulder or ball: gum the tube on ; 4 a, P.  rerne hab ng — “ 
‘ , , orth Six reet, Philadelphia. ers by 
to the flower with thick gum. In branching ; mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 


make small bunches of two or three buds and 3 yiais for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
three or four flowers, which form in a cluster, { on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 








SUMMER BASQUINE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give a new Parisian summer basquine, 
with a diagram on the ensuing page, as the . Side-piece of back. 
“How To Make One’s Own Dresses.” No. 4. Sleeve (half.) 

This convenient and stylish garment may be} To enlarge the diagram, follow the directions 
made of white muslin or silk-tissue, according ; given in former numbers, By this diagram, 
to the taste of the wearer; and is to be trimmed } when enlarged, the basquine can be cut without 
With galloon, ribbon, or lace. } the aid of a mantua-maker. 


July contribution to our practical department, No. 8. Back. 
s 
$ 
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For the sea-shore, or the Springs, or generally ; economical, yet nothing more fashionable, can 
for summer wear, nothing more appropriate and * be found than this Basquine. 





MAT WITH BORDER OF MOSS, CHERRIES, AND LEAVES. 
BY MRS. PULLAN,. 


Mareriats.—Half an ounce of bright cherry- , of your arm; thread it with a rug needle, pass 
colored Berlin wool; two shades of green ditto, } the needle in the hole of the card, holding the 
or of chenille a broder, two skeins of the best 
green fleecy of different shades, or shaded Shet- 
land will do as well. 

For tHe Moss.—lIf fieecy wool be used, it 
must be split, and a thread of each shade taken; 
by using Pyrenees wool this trouble is obviated. 
Take a pair of very fine knitting-needles; cast 
on sixteen to twenty stitches: knit a piece as 
tightly as possible, four times the length re- 
quired: wet, and bake or dry it before the fire. 
When it is quite dry, cut off one edge through- 
outthe whole length, and unravel all the stitches 
but two at the other edge. (Take care to begin 
to unravel at the end you left off knitting, or the 
wool will get entangled.) Fold it in four, and 
sew the edges together. This will make a very 
full moss fringe. 

For tas Cuerrizs.—Cut a number of rounds 
in card, each the diameter of a good-sized cherry. } end of the wool with the left hand; pass the 
Cut a small hole in the middle of each; take a} wool; lay it on the edge of the card, as if you 
needleful of Berlin wool, three times the length { were going to wind it; pass the needle through 
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the hole again; repeat this until the whole 
needlefal of wool is used. Then make a little 
tuft of wool on the end of a rather fine wire; } 
twist the wire tight, and pass the ends into the 
hole of the card; take a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors, cut the wool all round the card; with a 
bit of waxed thread, tie as tightly as possible 


hold it-in, while working round this open hem, 
leaving a short piece for a stem. Work all 
round in tc., except the 2 first and 2 last stitches 
which are to be 1 sc., 1 de., and 1 de., 1 8¢., 
twist the two ends of wire together, cover them 
with wool. When sufficient leaves are done, 
form them into a wreath with the cherries, 


the little bunch of wool in the hole of the card, } joining them by means of the ends of wire: in- 


tear the card off, and pare the wool as smooth 
as velvet; cover the ends of wire with green wool 
or silk, and each cherry is completed. 
Leaves.—Make a chain of 18 loops in green 
wool, and on them, miss 4, de. in 5th, x 2 ch, 
miss 2, de. in 8rd, x twice, 1 ch., miss 4, slip on 
first of 18. Take a piece of very fine wire and 





sert them in the moss, and sew the border thus 
made round a mat of velvet, or work, lined with 
card-board, and with silk at the other side. 

This border may be used for any crochet or 
knitted mat; the moss may be made more or 
less thick according to taste. ~ A very full border 
would require siz lengths. 





KNITTED COUNTERPANE. 


BY MES. PULLAN 


Marsr1ats.—Knitting cotton, No. 4, knitting- 
needles, No. 12. Pattern in front of number. 

For the Centre.—Cast on 1 stitch, knit it, make 
1, knit 8, and make 1. Continue to knit back- 
ward and forward, making 1 stitch at the end 
of every row, until there are 19 stitches on the 
needle. Then purl 8 alternate rows, knitting the 
intermediate ones, still increasing 1 at the end 
of every needle. 

For the next 9 rows, x knit 2, purl 2, x re- 
peat, taking care to knit in 1 row the stitches 
that were purled in the last, to produce a rib- 
bing. Still increase 1 at every row, knit 6 rows 
alternately, plain and purled, so that the plain 
side may be the same as in the previous plain, 
making 1 at the end of the row, knit 5 rows, 
still increasing as before. 

Centre Row.—Knit 1, x, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, x to the end. Then repeat the previous 
directions backward, knitting 2 together at the 
end of every row until you finish, as you began, 
with a single stitch. 

These squares form the centre of the counter- 
pane, and a sufficient quantity of them is to be 
done to cover the bed entirely. They are to be ? 
sewed together in front, the lines of open hem so 
joining as to make a diamond in every square of ; 
four. Of course whatever number of squares 
may be considered necessary must be divisible 


8 





by four. 3 
Dep Border.—Cast on any number of stitches i 
divisible by 8. For the sides, 64 will be a good $ 


number; for the top and bottom, a sufficient } 


bumber for the width. 2 


1st.—X knit 4, purl 4, x repeat. 

2nd, 8rd, and 4th.—The same. 

5th.—X purl 4 over, 4 knitted, knit 4, x re- 
peat. 

6th, 7th, and 8th.—The same. 

Repeat these 8 rows until a sufficient length is 
done for the sides, allowing, at each end, 64 rows 
over (or as many as you have cast on stitches. ) 
The pieces for the top and bottom must be an 
equal number of rows deep, and the full width: 
they must be sewed so that the checks match 
exactly. 

Narrow Border to surround the centre entirely, 
and also the last border. Three needles will be 
required. Cast on 12 stitches. 

1st row.—Purl 8, knit 6, purl 3. 

2nd.—Knit 8, purl 6, knit 8. 

8rd and 5th.—Like Ist. 

4th and 6th.—Like 2nd. 

7th.—Purl 8, then take on the third needle 
8 of the knitted, knit the other 8, and then the 
first 8, purl 3. 

8th and 10th.—Like 2nd. 

9th.—Like Ist. 

This forms the entire pattern; being so narrow 
it will admit of being put on full round the cor- 
ners. 

Edging.—Cast on 18 stitches. 

ist row.—K. 2, m. 1, k. 2 t., k. 8, x m. 2, k. 
2t, x twice, m. 2, k. 2. 

2nd.—K. 8, p. 1, k. 2, p. 1, k. 2, p. 1, k. to 
the end. 

8rd.—K. 2, m. 1, k. 2 t., k. to the end. 
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4th.—K. 2, m. 2, k. 8 t., m. 4, k. 3 t., k. 2, 
m. 2, k. 2 t., k. 6. 

6th.—K. 2, m. 1, k. 2t., k. 8, p. 1, k. 4, p. 1, 
k. 1, p. 1, k. 2, p. 1, k. 2. 

6th.—All knitted. 

7th.—K. 2, m. 1, k. 2t., k. 8, m.2,k.4t,x 
m. 2, k. 2 t., x 4 times, k. 1. 

8th.—K. 8, p. 1, x k. 2, p. 1, x 4 times; knit 
to the end. 
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9th.—K. 2, m. 1, k. 2, t., k. to the end, 

10th.—Cast off 10 very tightly; knit to the 
end. 

This border would be very pretty, if knitted 
with pink or blue crochet cotton. The quilt 
should then be laid over a wadded one of g 
similar color. 





DRESSING SLIPPER. 


BY MLLE. 


Mareriats.—Canvass, with wools of the fol- , 


DEFOUR. 


being the lightest. At the two sides of the green 


lowing colors:—Green, four shades; amber, ; will be seen a different set of colors, which we 
three; blue, three; crimson, three. Crimson { should work in crimson; the pair of leaves above 
for grounding, two shades darker than the } the green may be in amber, and the curves across 


darkest in the scroll. Floss silk of the lightest 
shade of each color. 
The different kinds of marks on the engraving 


indicate the colors with sufficient accuracy. The ; 


leaves forming the toe are in green, the edges 


the instep in blue. In the whole slipper the 
same mark indicates the same shade and color, 


$ Cross all the lightest shades in floss. There is 


no heel to this slipper, and it should be trimmed 
with a ruche of satin ribbon. 





GENTLEMAN’S SMOKING CAP. 


BY MLLE. 


Marer1ats.—Rich purple Berlin wool or filo- ¢ 


DEFOUR. 


10th.—1 p. on o., 8 p. on 2 p., 1 p. on 0., 20, 


selle, deep orange and yellow filoselle. Begin$1y., 7p., ly:, 20. 
with purple; bone hook; 7 ch., close, and work ; 11th.—1 p. on o., 6 p. on 5 p., 1 p. on o., 20, 


in them 14 sc. 
2nd round.—f 1 purple on purple, 1 purple 
and 1 orange on next; + 7 times. 


8rd.—} 2 purple on purple, 3 orange on one ; 


ditto 7 times. 


SLy.,5p., ly., 20. 


12th.—1 p. on o., purple on all the purple, 
with 2 stitches in the centre one: 1 p. ono., 20, 
ly., 8p., ly., 20. 

13th.—1 p. on o., purple on all the purple, 


4th.—t} 2 purple on ditto, 2 orange on 1, a {increasing by one stitch; 1 p. ono., 20,1), 


yellow on orange, 2 orange on 1, + 7 times. 
N. B.—The colors will now be indicated by 


slp., ly., 20. 


14th.—1 p. on o., purple on all the purple, 


their initial letters; and it will be understood § still increasing one stitch; 1 p. on 0., 2 0, 
that each round contains 7 times the written;1 y., 2 0. 


receipt for it. 

5th.—2 p. on 2p., lo. ono., lo., Ly. ono., 
lp ony., ly., 10. on o., 1 o. ono. 

6th.—2 p. on p., lo. on o., 1 o., Ly. ono., 3 
p-, ly., 1 o. ono., 1 o. ono., 2 p. on p. 

7th.—2 p. on p., 1 0. ono., lo., Ly. ono., 5 
p-, Ly., 10. ono., 1 o. on o., 2 p. on p. 


8th.—2 p. on p., 1 0. on o., 1 o., Ly. ono., 73 
; worked on the 8 ch. of the last. 


p-, Ly., 1 0. ono., 1 0. on o., 2 p. on p. 
9th.—2 p. on p., 1 0. ono., 1 o., Ly. ono., 
9 p., ly., 10. ono., 1 o. ono., 2 p. on p. 


15th.—1 p. on o., purple on all the purple, 
still increasing 1 stitch; 1 p. on o., 3. 

16th.—1 p. on o., purple as before; 1 p. 00 
0., lo. 

17th.—All purple, increasing so many stitches 
in the round, that there will 176 in all. 

18th round to 27th inclusive.—8 de., 8 ch. 
miss 8; repeat. The dc. of every round being 


28th and 29th.—Sc. in purple all round. 
30th.—Sc. in orange filoselle. 
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8lst.—Sc. in purple. 
$2nd.—t 11 p., 4y.,7p., f 8 times. 
88rd.—t 9 p., 2y.,40., ly., 6 p., ¢ 8 times. 


s4th—t 50.,3p.,ly., 80. 2y.,20,1ly.,3 


Sp., 20., ¢ 8 times. 
s5th—j 5y.,10, 8p.,ly., 10, dy.,10., 
ly,l0,ly.,2p.,1lo., Ly., ¢ 8 times. 
86th.—f 3p., ly.,lo., ly., 1p. 2y., 20., 
ly,lp,ly,10,2 y.,8 p,1lo,ly., +8 


times. 
87th.—f 8p., ly., lo, ly., 1p. ly.,1lo., 





1 y.,.1 0, 17., 1p, 1 y., To, bp. 14, 1 ¥., 
+ 8 times. 

88th.—} 3 p., ly., lo. 8y., 10. ly., 10., 
ly.,lp.,ly.,lo,5p.,10., Ly., ¢ 8 times. 

89th.—} 4 p., Ly., 80, ly., lp., Ly.,2p., 
ly., 7 0., ly., ¢ 8 times. 

40th.—t 5 p., 3y., 5p., Vy., F 8 times. 

4lst.—Purple. 

42nd.—Orange. 

48rd and 44th.—Purple. 

Fasten off, line with purple silk, and finish 
with a very rich gold-colored tassel. 





VARIETIES FOR WORK-TABLE. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. India paper, are held at fifteen dollars. Their ad. 


Lonere.Low’s “EVANGELINE.”—Our leading illus- } dress is 353 Broadway. 
tration, this month, is the first really successful at- 
tempt to represent the “Evangeline” of Longfellow. Sea-Baruine at AtLantic Ciry.—As the season 
We copy it from an English print. The artist has} for sea-bathing approaches, we are reminded of g 
happily embodied the characteristics of this, the best} promise we made to ourselves, while boarding at 
of Longfellow’s hervines: her undying love, her reso- } Atlantic City last summer, to “say a good word” for 
lute perseverance, her large and noble soul. The} that place when another year should come around, 
painter has chosen the moment when she pauses to} We can do it the more frankly, because we “always 
rest by some nameless grave, thinking that, perhaps, § pay our way” at such places, abhorring the whole 
he whom she seeks lies within its bosom, and longing § System of “dead heads,” whether for railroads, 
to sleep peacefully beside him. What aface! How, : steamboats, hotels, operas, exhibitions, or concerts, 
in it, we read her whole story! Her happy love: Our censure, or our praise is thus always clear from 
before the decree of exile went forth against the un-} suspicion. We can say of Atlantic City, that, after 
offending Acadians; the despair which seized her,} having been at Cape May, Nahant, Long Beach, 
when she found herself separated from her lover; her ; Newport, and all the other principal bathing resorts, 
long and painful journey in search of him; and the } we prefer it personally to any of them. The beach 
welancholy, which those things have stamped on a} is hard, gently sloping, and free from gravel or 
race, originally all sunshine and joy! Yet what a} shells; the surf is not equalled anywhere except at 
sweet, serene sorrow it is! We feel, in looking upon : Cape May; and for sailing, either in the bay, or out 
it, that the possessor of such a face is a woman of } at sea, its only rival is Newport. Added to this, it 
the loftiest mould; that it is not mere earthly beauty } i is but two hours and a half from Philadelphia, by 
which attracts us; but that we behold, in the “Evan-} railroad, so that the morning papers are always 
geline” of the artist, as in the “Evangeline” of the } there for a late breakfast. Being still a new place, 
poem, @ martyr and a saint. We are better for look-; it has not, as yet, the conveniences that are to 
ing on such a face. It is a picture, too, that we can $ be found at Saratoga or Cape May. But we can 
look at, and look at again, yet never weary. recollect when Newport had fewer. We know also, 

It was the remark of a great critic, that a poet} from an experience at all, that none have hotels 
shows his genius as much in the selection of his} superior, even if equal to, the United States a 
theme as in the manner in which he carries it out. ; Atlantic City. This magnificent hotel is about 
We have always thought that Longfellow was pecu- 3 three hundred feet long, is built in the most ap- 
liarly felicitous in choosing the exile of the Acadians } proved modern style, has high ceilings, spacious 
for the ground-work of a poem. Never was there a3 sleeping rooms, and a thorough ventilation. It is 
more flagrant act of cruelty than that banishment, } kept in the very best manner. Unlike most other 
never one with deeper and truer elements of pathos. ; beaches, that of Absecom, where Atlantic City 
An innocent, harmless, agricultural population, were $ is located, is thickly wooded. The atmosphere, too, 
doomed, simply beause they were of French origin, } is unusually dry: in this respect it reminds us of 
to be torn from their homes, and scattered abroad } Newport. It was the opinion of a large and intelli- 
over widely distant regions, by their brutal English } gent circle of guests, who spent last summer at the 
conquerors. The deed so ruthlessly planned, was} United States, that in a few years, if not this very 
executed as perfidiously. The chief inhabitants} season, Atlantic City would become the most fash- 
were seized in church, and shipped off without an 3 ionable, as it assuredly is the most healthful, sea- 
hour’s warning; their barns, houses, and fields were , side resort in the country. 
laid waste; and their children, and other near and $ ee = 
dear ones, in many cases separated from them for} Tae June Numper.—The Mt. Joy (Pa.) Herald, 
months, or years, or even forever. The tale is told } on receiving the June number, said, “Peterson for 
by Bancroft, with no effort at rhetoric; yet the blood } June has arrived, and again we are forced to confess 
kindles to indignation at the recital. In the poem, } that it is positively the cheapest Ladies’ Magazine 
@ personal interest is added, by the story of “Evan-? with which we are favored. Apart from the illustr- 
geline,” till the eyes fill with tears and the voice } tions and amount of reading matter, we cannot help 
chokes as it reads. but remark with what taste and judgment the editor 

Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., of New $ select their monthly literature from among the many 
York, are the agents for the sale of the print, from $ contributions with which they are favored. Theres 
which we have copied this unequalled illustration. $ something for every one, no matter what their pect- 
Their print is of large size for framing, and is sold for} liar taste. Peterson opens with a new volume in 
five — a copy. A few proof impressions, on $ July, so that now is the time to subscribe.” 
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Errors’ Wives Acain.—There is one thing of ; relying on a large sale to remunerate himself; a reli- 
which we are especially proud, it is that all the} ance in which he will not be disappointed, for such 
editors’ wives like “Peterson.” We receive proofs} splendid books, so comparatively cheap, must find 
of this, in one way or ancther, almost daily. Lately, 3 purchasers by thousands. No family of taste or cul- 
the Magazine missed one of our exchanges, two $ ture, indeed, can be without an edition of Dickens. 
months in succession ; and the editor was about sub- } No library will be complete if Dickens is omitted. 
seribing, thinking we had struck him off; when lo!} We fully endorse what the publisher says in his 
“Peterson” appeared. A happy man he was, he 3 advertisement—that these books are “the hand- 
says, when he got home. But we leave him to tell } somest, cheapest, and best illustrated set of works 
his story. “All at once,” he writes, “a smutty phiz} of the kind ever gotten up in this country.” 
was poked into the office-door, and a voice cried, ; dui 
‘Peterson for April.’ My first impulse was to hasten } 
to the side of my better half and place this heartily } 
welcomed visitor upon her table! With what avidity } 
she grasped, with both hands, her favorite, and forth- } : . ‘ 
with proceeded to devour its contents, beggars de- Three pair of dimpled arms, as white as snow, 

iption! I nch as the February and March Held me in soft cubanes; 

a a oe y Three little cheeks, like velvet peaches soft, 
numbers ‘came up missing,’ I had concluded that Were placed against my face. 
a . a 
=. “peal sd i — oy come “ Three tiny pairs of eyes, so clear, so deep, 
eut our sequaintance ; ut as my wife would rather Looked up in mine this even, 
go without her dinner every day in the week than do { Three pair of lips kissed me a sweet “good night”— 
without her pet, I had concluded to subscribe for it, Three little forms from Heaven. 
and thus insure to her its regular monthly visits.” Ah, it is well that “little ones” should love us; 

Glad are we that “Peterson” appeared, in time to It lights our faith when dim, 
prevent that remittance. In passing, we may say, { To know that once our blessed Saviour bade them 
we never strike any paper off our list, so long as we Bring “little ones” to Him! 
have reason to believe it is still being published. ’ And said He not “of such is Heaven” and blessed 
Every married editor at least, we consider has a them, ; 4 
right to “Peterson.” About the unmarried ones we __ And held them to His breast! 

» asi 1d do half thei ti Is it not sweet to know this when they leave us, 
are not sure; for they wou o half their courting "Tis where they go to rest? 
by giving “Peterson” to their sweetheart; and that 


would be to succeed less on their merits than on ours. } And yet, ye tiny angels of my house, 
The bachelor editors, the sly rogues, make a practice $ Three heerts eneneed a 
hesgen . alin ete practice * How ’twould be shattered, if the Lord should say 
of winning smiles, we hear, by visiting with “ Peter- 3 “Those angels are not thine!” 
son” in their hand. They have found out, that not 3 
ly editors’ wives li Magazine, but all the} 
rl — ee oe ee . es ®} Taackeray Ovr-Wirrep.—As the following anec- 
pretty girls who ought to be. A lady, beside us, adds 3 : : ; , 
. »,: dote has been printed in the Madison (Ga.,) Family 
that she suspects one reason why some editors don’t oa i : 
' . ; Visitor, there is no breach of confidence in our pub- 
marry, is because they have become such favorites, S lighi it h Wo. tectllef tt chestis afer | 
by lending “Peterson,” that they can’t choose: ns. Aa PR A, 5 rey ee, 


among the many who are ready to take them in 3 occurred, Thackeray, on his first visit to this coun- 


order to secure “ Peterson” always. She ought to} try, was introduced, in Charleston, 8. C., to Mrs, 
‘aoe. ¢c . one. of the leaders of society there. Says 
‘cis > Thackeray, thinking to be witty, “I am happy to 
meet you, Mrs. C——; I’ve heard, Madame, that 
you were a fast woman.” “Oh, Mr. Thackeray,” she 
is about to print a duodecimo edition also, in ten replied, with wen of her most Secinoting amilea, 
different styles, at various prices, so as to suit all ; “we must not believe all be 4 amy i ben Seam a 
tastes and pockets. “The Pickwick Papers,” the that you were a gentleman.” The great English wit 
first of the series, are now ready, and make two admitted, afterward, that he had the worst of it. 


beautiful volumes, printed on thick white paper, and 3 oat 

containing forty-seven steel illustrations: indeed, we} Our Storres.—The Jeffersonian (N. Y.) Democrat 
know no edition of any popular writer more elegant, 3 says, speaking of this Magazine. “In its literary 
the best London books being rivalled in this choice : contents, there is a freshness and originality which, 
publication, The rest of the series will follow in $ while it interests and pleases, inculcates the strictest 
quick succession, each novel occupying two volumes, § morality, and is calculated to elevate and refine the 
profusely illustrated. The price of these volumes, $ mind of those who peruse its pages.” This is a com- 
bound in cloth, will be $1,25. T. B. Peterson’s { mendation we are proud to receive, for we have tried 
octavo and duodecimo editions of Dickens are now : hard to deserve it. Every line that goes into “ Peter- 
the only ones published in this country. Both have ; son” is read carefully, by the publisher and editor, 
been got up at an immense expense, the publisher ‘ before he gives it out to the printer. 


Tue ANGELS IN THE Hovse.—Every parent especi- 
ally every mother, will appreciate these lines. We 
find them floating, anonymously, in the newspapers. 





Duopecruo Eprtiox or Dickens.—Mr. T. B. Peter- 
son, the publisher of the octavo edition of Dickens, 
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ea 
OrnamenTaAL TreEs.—The taste for ornamental ; mined, in England, by the political opinions of his 
trees is increasing so rapidly in this country, that ; critics. The “Quarterly” and Blackwood” are never 
the following remarks from a cotemporary, in refer- { weary of his praise; while with the “Edinburgh” and 
ence to planting them, will be of service. “Our de- } “Westminster” he is a standing jest. A fairer esti. 
ciduous trees,” says the Home Journal, “do not hold } mate, we think, may be had on this side of the 
their foliage half the year, and on this account, ever- ; Atlantic, where the prejudices of English partizan. 
greens should enter largely into the ornamental { ship, at least, do not exist. Alison, it must be ad. 
planting of grounds around the dwelling; they } mitted, is pains-taking and sincere, and though a 
should be planted densely on the sides toward the ; high Tory, does not intentionally misrepresent the 
prevailing cold winds, and placed toward the bound- N liberal side; but then, as with all men who feel as 
aries, in irregular and natural belts and masses. } well as think, his partialities frequently pervert his 
The most rapidly growing, and one of the most beau- } judgment unconsciously to himself. With this know. 
tiful, is the Norway fir. ‘The white pine, on favor- ledge of him, any reflecting reader may easily tell 
able soils, will grow about as fast. As the latter $ where to believe Alison implicitly, apd where to hold 
grows to a large tree, it should be placed on the 3 his opinion suspended. Alison’s style is often bom. 
most distant points, and allowed as much room as ; bastic; but it is ulso fervid; and he certainly has the 
may be practicable. The hemlock, balsam, fir, ; faculty of awakening and maintaining the interest 
American urbor-vitew, white and black spruce, and } of his reader. In an age like this, moreover, when 
American pine, may be introduced and variously in- 3 there is so much scarcely concealed skepticism, it is 
termingled. Among the smaller evergreens, to be } a merit to be, like Alison, on the side of Christianity, 
placed toward the inner side of the plantings, are ; Such being the characteristics of this writer, we need 
the juniper, the red cedar, the tree box, savin, &c.” ; not say that we consider these two volumes, on the 
— $ whole, a valuable contribution to our historical litera. 
Progress or Art. Gas Frxtures.—In nothing $ ture. The period is one of which less is known to 
is the progress of art, in the United States, more per- ; the rising generation than of any other period since 
ceptible than in the improved styles that are being 3 the downfall of Constantinople; and this for the very 
introduced in gas-fixtures. First-rate pictures are $ reason that it has been heretofore considered too re. 
costly affairs, and quite above ordinary purses. But} cent to engage the pen of the annalist. It will be 
everybody, at least in cities and even villages, must $ long also before there is a better history of the epoch, 
have gas-fixtures. These used to be wholly without } To a republican reader, the opinions of Alison on the 
elegance. But lately the most beautiful forms have } European revolutions will savor of a love of despo- 
been introduced for chandeliers, side-lights, and § tism; but on the other hand they are quite too liberal, 
other fixtures: and among the manufacturers, who 3 we have no question, for the Metternichs and King 
have taken a lead in this reform, are Archer & War-$ Bomba, who have tyrannized, or still tyrannize, 
ner of Philadelphia. These gentlemen are really ; abroad: so that even when one cannot join in the 
doing a vast deal for art, by making the most $ historian’s conclusions, one is benefitted by the neces. 
artistic fixtures as cheap as the ugliest used to be, § sity that arises of re-examining one’s own opinions, 
and are thus familiarizing the public with classic $ and while rejecting what is erroneous, holding fast 
models, and so elevating the popular taste. They $ thereafter, all the more firmly, to what is true. The 
print, we believe, a book of patterns, which they {two volumes before us bring the story down to the 
mail gratis when written for, so that persons, in any $ year 1832; but they are to be followed by others, 
part of the United States, can order from this enter- § which will conduct itto the coup d’etat. Each volume 
prising firm. Archer & Warner are at No. 1193 contains nearly five hundred octavo pages, printed 
Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. in double column, to match the preceding work by 
the same author, “The History of Europe During 
Farr Piay.—Tho newspapers still continue to} the French Revolution.” It would be an improve- 
copy three stories from “Peterson” where they copy } ment, we think, if standard works, like this and Mot 
one story from any other Magazine. But, in some 3 Jey’s “Dutch Republic,” were substantially bound in 
cases, they forget to give us credit. Fair play, gen-} half calf, instead of in flimsy muslin, which is fit 
tlemen! As all our own stories are original, and as 3 only for novels and other ephemeral books. 
you admit, by copying them, that they are better than The Youth of the Old Dominion. By Samuel 
those found elsewhere, it is but simple justice to$ Hopkins. 1 vol. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.—This 
credit them to “ Peterson.” is not a novel, nor even a history as history is gen¢- 
: rally written; but a compound of both; for while the 
manner is that of a fiction, the matter is strictly true. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. The work is principally devoted to the extraordinary 
History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in} career of Capt. John Smith, the most eminent and 
1815 to the accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By 3 chivalric of the founders of Virginia, whose rescue 
Sir Archibald Alison. Vols. land II. New York: $ from death, by Pocahontas, is one of the best known 
tarper & Brothers, Philada: T. B. Peterson.— and most romantic events in history. The volume 
Alison’s merits as a historian are generally deter- 3 is handsomely printed. 
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Wayside Songs. By Edward C. Goodwin, 1 vol. Salad for the Social. By the author of “ Salad 
New York: Mason Brothers.—These poems are of } for the Solitary.” 1 vol. New York: Dewitt & 
yarious merit. Some are quite common-place; but; Davenport. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A capital 
this cannot be said of all. We quote one of the best. § book, which originated in a practice, on the part of the 

THE FISHERMAN’S ORPHAN. author, of treasuring up choice passages of favorite 
The harbor bar moaned loud that day, writers. These passages have been reduced to order, 
he curlew shrieked about the bay, in the “Salad for the Social,” so that the work, in 
And to our little sheltered cove manner, resembles somewhat Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Thick clouds of mist the sea-weed drove. Melancholy.” Washington Irving, G. P. R. James, 
I met but once my mother’s sight, and other eminent literary men, speak very highly 
For I was born the very night of the “Salad.” It is numerously illustrated, and 
My father’s boat was washed on shore, issued, altogether, in quite an elegant style. With 
Dismantled of its sail and oar. persons of taste and reading especially it will bea 
That a A on “re a. great favorite. 

ich sea-birds win ir fli 

4 of mounds—and ght, Vagabond Life in Mexico. By Gabriel Ferry. 1 
I linger, when the evening air vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—The author 
Falls softly on two narrow graves, of this book resided in Mexico for seven years, and 
O’erlooking far those slumb’ring waves, is, we believe, an equally capable and reliable writer. 
That murmur ever of the sea “The Mexican Vagabond,” “The Franciscan Monk,” 
That lonely made the world to me. “The Thieves Lawyer of Mexico,” and “The Pilot 

The volume is printed on handsome, hot-pressed 3 Ventura,” are among the characters sketched by 
paper, and reflects much credit on the publishers. Mr. Ferry. The book is written in a brief, gossip- 
ping style, and gives a vivid idea of the manners of 
the lower classes in Mexico. Some of the adven- 
tures, narrated in the volume, are of absorbing inte- 
rest. 


Short Sermons On Important Subjects. By Jona- 
than Edmondson, A. M. With an Introduction by 
Reo, J. P. Durbin, D. D. 1 vol. Philada: Leary 
& Getz—The author of this fine octavo volume 
is a Wesleyan minister in the British connexion. Yankee Travels Through the Island of Cuba, By 
The sermons were first published, we believe, by } Demoticus Philalethes. 1 vol. New York: D. Apple- 
the Methodist Book Room in London. They come $ ton & Co.—The writer of this book is an American, 
highly recommended, in an introduction from the ? who spent some time in Cuba, where he carefully 
pen of Dr. Durbin, well known as one of the most $ Studied the men, government, laws and customs of 
cultivated and eloquent divines in the United States. {the Island. The result is a work of considerable 
The sermons are short and plain, devoted to uncon- 3 value; quite thorough, if not exhaustive; and one 
troverted moral and religious subjects, and written § § which we can recommend to the public, At present, 
ina pure and agreeable style. The volume contains when there is so much curiosity respecting Cuba, the 
over five hundred pages, and is printed with large } book ought to have a large sale. 
and clear type, with more than ordinary neatness. 3 Gleanings, Some Wheat—Some Chaff. By Mise 
A handsome portrait of the author faces the title- ; A. A. Goddard. 1vol. New York: D. Appleton & 
page. : Co.—A collection of short tales and sketches, of much 

The Spanish Conquest in America, By Arthur 3 : more than average merit. The stories generally have 
Helps, 2 vole. New York: Harper & Brothers. that unity, which so many writers overlook; they are 
Philada: T, B. Petzrson.—The purpose of this work characterized by incident rather than by sentiment; 
is to detail, not merely the Spanish Conquest of i and they nearly all “point a moral.” Miss Goddard 
America, but also the results of that Conquest. The : is a writer of whom we hope to hear more. The 
author aims to show how the extirpation of the native ‘ volume is very neatly printed. 

Taces came about, how other races were introduced, A Treatise on Arithmetic, Theoretical and Prac- 
what colonial government prevailed, how slavery : tical. By Elias Loomis, L.L.D. 1 vol. New York: 
grew, and how the encomiendae, on which all Indian } Harper & Brothers.—This work aims at something 
society depended, were settled. His book aims, $ more than being merely practical. Every principle 
therefore, at more than a mere narrative of events: ‘i is sought to be developed in its natural order; every 
it is an effort at a philosophical history. There is ; rule to be demonstrated rigorously, though briefly: 
every indication of pains-taking on the part of Mr. in short, the pupil is taught to think, and not only 
Helps. The work is a duodecimo. $to learn by rote. We think the book an advance on 

Jack Adams, By Captain Chamier. 1 vol. } ost former arithmetics. 

Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The mutiny on board Select Orations of M. T. Cicero. Translated by C. 
“The Bounty,” and the foundation, by the ring- D. Zouge. 1 vol. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
leader, of a colony in the South Seas, are events \ Philada: T. B. Peterson. —Another volume of that 
well known to the reading public. Capt. Chamier $ S excellent series, “Harper’s Classical Library.” For 
has made these transactions the subject of the pre- § what students call “a pony,” the translation is capi- 
tent novel, which is written with much power. tal. 
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Doctor Antonio. By the author of “ Lorenzo Be- 


noni.” 1 vol. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sone. } 


annnnronnnennins 
Rena; or, The Snow Bird. By Caroline Lee Henta, 


l vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This has always 


Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is one of the most } been one of the most popular of Mrs. Hentz’s novels 
delightful novels in the language: in its way, indeed, 3 It is now re-published, in “Peterson’s Series of Mra, 
almost equal to the “Vicar of Wakefield.” What 3 Hentz’s Revised Novels,” in a style of great beauty, 
adds to its merit, at least in a literary point of view, : The paper is thick, the type new, and the binding 


is the fact, that, although the author is an Italian 
gentleman, it is written in the purest idiomatic Eng- 
lisk, so that no one would suspect that it came from 
the pen of a foreigner. The characters are sketched 
with great force, and with a truth of detail that is 
wonderful. The progress of the love, that grows up 
between Lucy and her youthful doctor, is traced with 
all the delicacy of a woman. The story is laid in 
Italy, and the descriptions of scenery are among the 
most felicitous we have ever read: we realize, the 
cloudless skies of Lombardy, the blue Mediterranean, 
the delicious atmosphere, the mountains, the olives, 
the palm trees. Amid the trash, with which the press 
teems, it is a relief to discover such a book as this. 
Yet we recommend it only to persons of culture and 
refinement. Those who like the melo-dramatic, who 
must have highly seasoned dishes, will find little 
to admire in “Doctor Antonio.” For such, its flavor 
is too exquisite, its bouquet too delicate. But those 
who have a sufficiently elevated taste, will see a 
thousand beauties in this charming tale, and will 
prefer it to any, or all of the spasmodic novels, 
which happen, just now, to be so popular. 

Homeric Ballads, and Comedies of Lucian, Trans- 
lated by the late William Maginn, L.L. D. Anno- 
tated by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 vol. New York: 
Redfield.—These translations have always been con- 
sidered, by competent critics, to reproduce, pre-emi- 
nently, the spirit of the originals. Maginn was a 
capital Greek scholar, as well as a master of idiomatic 
English, which few such scholars are, so that he 
united the two qualifications most necessary for suc- 
cess in his undertaking, yet most rarely found to- 
gether. The annotations of Dr. Mackenzie add 
greatly to the value of the work. Whoever would 
know how and what Homer wrote, must read Maginn, 
and not Pope, or even Cowper or Sotheby. 


Paul Ferroll. A Tale. By the author of “IX 
Poems. By V.” 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—A 


story of very considerable merit, as is proved by the 


fact, that it has already passed through four editions 
in England. The London Globe says: “It is a book 
that will be very much read, talked about and mar- 
velled at:” and in this opinion we coincide. The 
incidents are well managed, it has much originality, 
and it is put together, as a whole, in a highly artistic 
manner. Many parts display very great power. Red- 
field has published “Paul Ferroll” in a neat duode- 
cimo, bound in cloth, for the comparatively low price 
of $1,00. It can be sent by mail. 





very elegant. In fact, no series of novels, issued in 
the United States, equals this in typographical ap. 
pearance. “Rena” is not only an appropriate book 
for summer reading, but one that most persons would 
like to preserve in a library; and therefore this supe- 
riority should recommend the present volume to pur. 
chasers. The price of “Rena,” as of all the other 
novels of the series, is $1,25, an astonishingly low 
price, when we consider everything. 

Trifleton Papers. By Trifle and the Editor, | 
vol. Boston: Whittemore, Nilee & Hall.—A series 
of meritorious articles on literature, life, manners, 
and other topics, written with taste, intelligence and 
occasional humor. The volume is neatly printed, 


The “Trifleton Papers” had acquired quite a repu. 
tation, before being collected, and while appearing 
in a New England journal. 


A Defence of the American Policy, as Opposed to 
the Encroachments of Foreign Influence. And espe. 
cially to the Interference of the Papacy in the Poli- 
tical Interests and Affairs of the United States, By 
Thomas R. Whitney. lvol. New York: Dewitté 
Davenport.—Neatly published, in duodecimo form, 
with gilt muslin binding. * 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &e 


To Dress VEGETABLES FOR CaILDREN.—Their 
rice ought to be cooked in no more water than is 
necessary to swell it; their apples roasted, or stewed 
with no more water than is necessary to steam them; 
their vegetables so well cooked as to make them re- 
quire little butter, and less digestion; their eggs 
boiled slow and soft. The boiling of their milk 
ought to be directed by the state of their bowels; if 
flatulent or bilious, a very little curry-powder may 
be given in their vegetables with good effect—such 
as turmeric and the warm seeds (not hot peppers) 
are particularly useful in such cases. 

To Prepare Fruir ror Caitpren.—A for more 
wholesome way than in pies or puddings, is to put 
apples sliced, or plums, currants, gooseberries, &., 
into a stone jar, and sprinkle among them as much 
sugar as necessary. Set the jar in an oven or ons 
hearth, with a tea-cupful of water to prevent the 
fruit from burning; or put the jar into a sauce.pan 
of water until its contents be perfectly done. Slices 
of bread or some rice may be put into the jar, to eat 
with the fruit. 

Ware Cavpite.—Make the gruel as above, strain 


The Museum. No. 18 of Harper’s Story Books.‘ through a sieve, and stir it till cold. When to be 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This number is $ used, sweeten it to taste, grate in some nutmeg, and 
devoted to explaining various curiosities, in a style } add a little white wine; a little lemon-peel or juice 


suitable to the juvenile intellect. Each number of } 
this serial is complete in itself. di 


is sometimes added. The yolk of an egg, well beaten, 
may likewise be stirred in when the gruel is boiling. 
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Avornen Recire ror Arrow-Root.—Mix a des- 
sert-spoonful of arrow-root with a little cold water, 
have ready boiling water in a kettle, pour it upon the 
grrow-root until it becomes quite clear, keeping it 
stirred all the time; add a little sugar. Where milk 
may be taken, it is very delicious made in the same 
way with milk instead of water, a dessert-spoonful 
of arrow-root, and half a pint of milk; add a small 
bit of lemon-peel. 

Anzow-Roor ror Invauips.—It is very necessary 
to be careful not to get the counterfeit sort; if genuine, 
itis very nourishing, especially for persons with weak 
bowels. Put into a saucepan half a pint of water, 
grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil up once, then 
mix it by degrees into a dessert-spoonful of arrow- 
root, previously rubbed smooth with two spoonfuls 
of cold water. 

Jeuues AND Meat Brorus, together with the 
various kinds of farinaceous food are the lightest on 
the stomach, as well as generally the most nutritious 
for an invalid. Milk preparations are good when 
the lungs are weak. Food that the stomach can 
digest without distressing the patient is the kind 
that gives actual strength. 

Ayoraen GrueL.—Boil a quarter of a pint of 
groats in a quart of water for about two hours, and 
strain through a sieve. Stir into the gruel a small 


piece of butter, and some sugar, nutmeg, or ginger, 
grated; or, if it be not sweetened, add a small pinch 


of salt, 

Barter GrueL.—Wash four ounces of pearl-bar- 
ley; boil it in two quarts of water with a stick of 
cinnamon, till reduced to a quart; strain and return 
itinto the sauce-pan with sugar and three-fourths of 
apintof milk. Heat up, and use as wanted. 

Fiour CaupLte.—Mix, smoothly, a table-spoonful } 
of four with a gill of water; set on the fire in a) 
sauce-pan a gill of new milk; sweeten it, and, when ; 
it boils, add ,the flour and water; simmer and stir : 
them together for a quarter of an hour. ; 

Rice CaupLe.—This may be made with water or ‘ 
nilk; when it boils, add some ground rice, previously 
mixed smoothly with a little cold water; boil till > 
thick enough, when sweeten it, and grate in nutmeg, 
oradd a little powdered cinnamon. 

To Make Gruet.—Mix a dessert-spoonful of fine } 
oatmeal or patent groats in two of cold water, add a ; 
pint of boiling water, and boil it ten minutes, keep- 
ing it stirred. 

horation or Asses’ Mrux.—Boil together equal ; 
quantities of new milk and water; sweeten with white 
sugar-candy, and strain. 








PUZZLES. 

Ayswer to Wonner Puzzix.—Double the card- 
board lengthways down the middle; then, the narrow 
way, cut first to the right, (nearly to the end) and } 
then to the left, and so on to the end of the card; f 
open it then, and eut down the middle, leaving the ; 
two ends. The annexed diagram will guide you in ' 





the cuttings, which when you have completed accord- 
ing to directions, open the card, and a person may 


IMMUN 
INA 


Two anp A Busnet.—This very simple and amus- 
ing game—we do not remember to have seen de- 
scribed in any book of games—is played like 
draughts, by two persois with counters, Hach 
player must have three, which should differ, of 
course, in form or color, so as to be distinguish- 
able—three half-pence against three pence or farth- 
ings will do. Four lines, drawn transversely thus: 





























upon a slate or table, serve for the board, and the 
game is won when one of the players succeeds in 
placing his three men in a row; the opponent endea- 
voring to prevent it. Of course the centre hole is 
the best position, and he who plays first should take 


it. 





HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 

To Clean Floor-Cloth.—After sweeping and clean- 
ing the floor-cloth with a broom and damp flannel 
in the usual manner, wet them over with milk, and 
rub them till beautifully bright with a dry cloth; 
they will thus look as if they were rubbed first with 
a waxed flannel, and afterward with a dry one, with- 
out being so slippery, or so soon clogging with dust 
or dirt. 

Camphor Soap.—Beat two ounces of bitter almonds, 
blanched, with half an ounce of camphor, in a mor- 
tar, until they are thoroughly incorporated. Then 
add one pound of hard white soap, grated fine, and 
mix the whole up with two ounces of benzoin. Form 
it into small cakes. 

To Remove Iron-Mould.—A celebrated chemist 
recommends that the part stained should be remoist- 
ened with ink, and this removed by the use of muri- 
atic acid diluted with four or five times its weight of 
water, when it will be found that the old and new 
stain will be removed simultaneously. 

Cleansing and Purifying Mixture for Carpets and 
Floors.—Two gallons of soft water, four ounces of 
ammonia, half a pound of soft soap, boiled together 
and applied with flannel, and then rubbed with a dry 
cloth. The above is a good purifier of floors. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 
To Pot Herrings.—Take from one to two dozen 
herrings according to the number you purpose pot- 
ting; choose them as large, fine, and fresh as you $ 


OPP LOR 

‘0 Boil Vegetables.—Vegetables form a most im. 
fs feature in the art of cooking. Much depends 
upon boiling greens, and the manner in which it is 
:done. The water should be soft, a handful of salt 


; 


; 


can. Take two ounces of salt, one of saltpetre, two } \ should be thrown into the water, which should be 
of allspice, reduce them to an impalpable powder, § made to boil before the greens are put in; it-should 
and rub them well into the herrings; let them remain then be made what cooks term “gallop,” the sauce. 
with the spice upon them eight hours to drain, wipe } P@2 should be kept uncovered; when the greens sink, 
off the spice clean, and lay them in a pan on which } they are done, and should be taken out, and quickly 


butter has been rubbed; season with nutmeg, mace, 
white pepper, salt, and one clove in powder, one 
ounce each, save the last; lay in two or three bay 
leaves, cover with butter and bake gently three hours. 
When cold, drain off the liquor, pack the fish in the 
pots intended for their use, cover to the depth of half 
an inch with clarified butter, sufficiently melted just 
to run, but do not permit to be hot; they will be 
ready for eating in two days. 

Potted Lobsters.—Take out the meat as whole as 
you can, split the tail, and remove the gut, if the 
inside is not watery add it, and season with mace, 
nutmeg, white pepper, salt, and one or two cloves in 
the finest powder; put a little butter at the bottom of 
the pan, and the lobsters smooth over it, with bay 
leaves between, and bake it gently. When done, 
pour the whole on the bottom of a sieve, and with a 
fork lay the pieces into potting jars, some of each 
sort, with the seasoning about it; when cold, pour 
clarified butter over it, but if not, it will be good the 
day after it is done, and if seasoned high and thickly 
covered with butter, will keep some time. Potted 
lobsters may be used cold, or as friccasee with cream 
sauce. 

Tomato Sauce.—We subjoin two excellent recipes 
for making tomato sauce. The first is the Spanish 
method, and the other the French. 1. Cut six toma- 


toes in half; press out their juice, and mix with it § 


too. 
To Cure Soft Corns.—Bathe the foot in warm 
water and soda every night for a month, 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fie. .—An Eventne Dress or a Dinner Dress, 
suitable for a watering-place, of very fine green 
plaid organdie. The skirt is trimmed with three 
broad flounces. The corsage is low, made with 9 
deep point in front, a shorter one behind. The 
sleeve is of one full puff, confined above the elbow 
with a band and a bow of ribbon, and terminated 
with a scalloped ruffle. The under-sleeve is short, 
sand terminated by a ruffle of lace. The fichu is 
$ made of Brussels net, thread lace, insertion and 
black velvet ribbon. Large bows ornament the front 
and shoulders. 

Fig. u.—A Dress or Pink GRENADINE, StRipep— 
$The skirt is trimmed with seven rather narrow 

flounces. These flounces are not woven expressly 
$ for the dress, but are made from the same piece as 
’ the rest of the skirt. The corsage is high and close, 
3 and ornamented with braces of ribbon which cross 
; on the front, and float down each side in long ends. 
$ Black lace mantilla; point d’Alencon collar and 
3 sleeves. 

Fic. 11.—Tae Magnorra.—A basquine of black 





s 
s 


some gravy, the fourth of a head of garlic, a little ; silk, which may be worn without any other wrap on 
parsley, and a few drops of vinegar. These must be ; the street, or if made smaller, as a house basque. 
boiled together for a short time and passed through } The skirt is very deep, and made sufiiciently full 


@ sieve. 

Second, Cut ten or a dozen tomatoes into quar- 
ters, and put them into a saucepan, with four onions 
sliced, a little parsley, thyme, one clove, and a quar- } 
ter of a pound of butter. Place the saucepan on the } 
fire for three-quarters of an hour, occasionally stir- ; 


ring the contents; then strain the sauce through a} 


fine sieve. 


3 fit with ease over the hips. It is trimmed with two 
’ rows of deep lace headed with narrow black velvet 
{ ribbon. Four rows of narrow velvet ribbon, cross 
S over the shoulders like braces. The sleeves are 
; made with three deep caps, edged with lace, and 
N * ornamented with strips of black velvet. 
Fie. 1v.—Tae Danria Basquine.—This remark- 
’ ably elegant dress is composed drouget, worked with 


To Prepare Chocolate—According as you intend } small bunches of flowers. The body is high, very 
to make this, either with milk or water, put a cup of ; close-fitting, trimmed with a bertha like the dress, 
one or the other of these liquids into a chocolate-pot ; forming a point in front and a less decided one on 


with one ounce of cake chocolate. Some persons } 
dissolve the chocolate before they put it into the : 
milk, As soon as the milk or water begins to boil, | 


mill it; when the chocolate is dissolved and begins | 
to bubble, take it off the fire, letting it stand near it ‘ 
for a quarter of an hour, then mill it again to make 


it frothy; afterward serye it out in cups. The choco- ! 
late should not be milled unless it is prepared with 
cream; chocolate in cakes should always be made use 
of in ices and dragees. 


the shoulder. The sleeve has two stories, and forms 
Sa point on one side rather behind. The front of the 

; : body, the edge of the bertha, each row of the sleeve, 

and the bottom of the basque are trimmed with 
small velvet hanging buttons. 

Fig. v.—THe Inogene.—A beautiful mantle, com 
posed of black net foundation, (which comes expressly 
for such purposes,) crossed by bands of black vel- 
‘ vet in a diamond shape, with the ends of the velvet 

‘ forming loops at the bottom. A ruffle of black silk 
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trimmed with three rows of black velvet, and a nar- employed in great quantities for trimmings. The 
row fringe is box-plaited on beneath these loops. ; most fashionable sleeves are those composed of puff- 
Below this ruffle is a second net foundation, crossed } ings, terminated by frills. A pretty style of sleeve 
by black velvet ribbon edged with fringe, and beneath ; for silk dresses consists of one puff and _a frill, with 
this again is another ruffle of black silk, much wider } an under-sleeve of muslin, formed of a large puff 
than the first, trimmed with four rows of velvet and } striped with ribbon. This under-sleeve is set on a 
fringe. band at the wrist, and with it is worn a bracelet of 
Fig. Vi.—BRETELLE-BERTHE WITH SLEEVES.— } ribbon, fastened by a bow of the same. 
This sort of berthe, which is now exceedinly fash- S.Leeves for mornings have only a plain wristband. 
jonable, is intended to be worn in evening costume, } Those made of jaconet embroidered in satin-rtiteh 
with a dress of colored silk. The foundation is} are also very appropriate for dishabille; the collar 
black tulle, and it is trimmed with rows of narrow 3 should be of the same. 
black velvet and black lace. The sleeves may be Bonnets of black lace are in high favor. They 
either of white muslin, tulle, or net, and trimmed $ are usually trimmed with rich scarlet or pink flow- 
with rows of velvet and lace. At the inner part of $ ers, or clusters of fruit. These bonnets are becom- 
the arm the sleeve is slightly gathered up by a bow ; ing to almost any face, and will be very beautiful 
of colored ribbon. A bow of the same confines the $ for fall wear. 
bretelles in front of the waist. 
Fic. vil.—BRETELLE-BERTHE WITHOUT SLEEVES.— 
This, like the berthe (Fig. VI,) has a foundation of CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
black tulle, with rows of black velvet and black in-3 Fyq. 1.—DREss FOR A LITTLE GIRL FROM FOUR TO 
sertion running tranversely. Under the rows of in-} gignt Years or Ace.—The skirt and braces are of 
sertion are runnings of colored ribbon. The berthe 3 silk, trimmed with rows of netted fringe. The body 
is edged with a full trimming of black lace. On the 3 and sleeves are of white embroidered muslin. 
shoulders are small epaulettes formed of colored rib- Fig. it.—F rock For A CHILD FROM ONE TO THREE 
bon, cut in points, and from each point is suspended } Years or AGr.—The skirt has three flounces, com- 
a black silk tassel. This berthe is suitable to be} posed of wide embroidered ruffling. The body ahd 
worn with an evening dress of colored silk, barege, } braces are trimmed with ruffling in the same style, 
or muslin. By a young lady, it may be worn with a} but narrower. 
white muslin dress, and the effect will be found to be Fic. 11.—DReEss FOR A LITTLE Boy OF FROM FOUR 
very pretty if the berthe be trimmed with pink or$ ro six Years or Acr.—The frock is of dark blue 
blue ribbon. poplin, plain. The corsage is high, not fitting very 
Rig. viir.— Waite Stix Bonnet, ornamented with } tightly, and finished with a lappet or basque. The 
narrow colored velvets and white blonde; inside} sleeves are demi-long and terminated with a turned 
trimming blonde and foliage. up cuff. The trimming for the skirt, lappets and 
Fig. 1x.—Waite Sirx Bonnet, embroidered with } sleeves is of black velvet and buttons. White cam- 
* straw, and trimmed with bands of black velvet, black 3 bric under-sleeves and collar. Straw cap with a blue 
blonde, and fruit. Inside with blonde with a single 3 velvet band. 
bonquet of cherries. GeNeRAL Remarxs.—For summer silks, bareges, 
GengraAL Remarks.—Many of the new dresses ; chalis, &c., flounces are very popular for little girl’s 
have the skirts set on in flat plaits, and though they $ wear. Even Chambray’s and plain chintzes are fre- 
hoop out at the lower part, yet at the top they sit} quently ruffled, the ruffles being scalloped and but- 
more closely to the figure than hitherto. Some of ; ton-holed with white working cotton. White dresses 
the Parisian modistee are making dresses with the $ also are flounced with expensive worked ruffling. 
skirts rather short in front, and drooping a little } Chintzes and lawns are usually tucked with three or 
behind, so as to form a demi-train. A grass-cloth, } four wide tucks, or several small ones; and this is 
etinoline, or moreen petticoat, should always be} the most common style for white dren as well as 
flounced, if the dress is desired to “stand out.” $ for bareges. Basques of black silk, white pique, or 
Nothing can be more ungraceful than a hoop, ; brilliantine are very popular. When made of a thin 
Whereas, a flounce on the petticoat always makes } : material, there is usually a slight fulness at the 
the skirt fall elegantly. Some have two flounces on ’ waist, which is gathered into a belt and terminated 
the petticoat, the lower and wider one passing all} by a deep ruffle, which forms a kind of skirt. For 
around, but the upper one not meeting for the space } common or school wear, these are sometimes made 
of nearly half a yard in front. 3 of plain blue, green, pink, or buff lawn, Chambray 
Corsaces have of late undergone no material 3 or chintze. A straight sleeve, confined by a band 
modification; the basque is generally long. For} around the wrist, is always worn with these. 
very thin or “wash dresses,” the corsage is fre- For Boy’s Wear, the dress in the style of the 
quently made low in the neck, and of course with-3 one in the children’s fashion plate, is very popular 
out a basque. A pretty fitting cape, trimmed with : for a boy up to the age of five or six years. Many 
braces, can be worn over this kind of dress. Passe-: : parents, however, are ambitious of seeing their sons 
Menterie and ribbons matching the dress are still} in “pants” at a much earlier age than this, and for 
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such the pantaloons are made of single-milled cassi- 
mere, reaching about half way below the knee. The 
outside seam, and the bottom of the legs, are gene- 
rally embroidered, A dimity or worked ruffle falls 


tee 

; to the top of the boot. Sacques of chaluis, de lain, 

3 cashmere, or velvet, are worn with these pants, 
though some prefer a more tightly fitting jackei, 
which buttons on to the waistband of the pants, 
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Waar rae Press Sars.—We owe it to the public 
and to ourselves to state how generally the press 
pronounces “Peterson” the best and cheapest of the 
Magazines. Says the veteran Newport (R. I.) Mer- 
cury:—“That it is the cheapest Lady’s Book, all 
things considered, no one can deny.” Says the Salem 
(N. Y¥.) Press:—“ Although the subscription is but 
two dollars per year, yet it is not a whit behind the 
three-dollar Magazines, in point of real merit and 
artistic skill.” Says the Mercer (Pa.) Democrat:— 
“Tt is decidedly the cheapest and best Magazine ex- 
tant.” Says the Mining (Pa.) Register:—“‘We must 


New Voivume with Tas Numper.—With this 
number begins the thirtieth volume of “ Peterson,” 
For fifteen years the proprietor has published this 
Magazine, every year with an increased and increas. 
ing list. It is more flourishing, to-day, than ever 
before. Of the scores of Magazines, published in the 
United States, but two exceed it in circulation, % 
tis the only American periodical that has never retro. 
gaded, Subscribers for the new volume are already 
pouring in, so that, a month hence, we shall have a 
larger list than ever. As the editor and publisher 
leaves no effort untried to render “Peterson,” each 





say that we greatly prefer this Magazine to any of ; month, more popular than the last, he feels certain, 
the Ladies’ Books now published.” The superiority ; that, in this rapidly growing country, the circulation 
of “Peterson” in its fashion department and in the 3 of the Magazine must increase continually. All he 


merit and originality of its stories, is continually 
mentioned. Says the Liberty (Md.) Banner:—“ Pe- 
terson’s Magazine should receive the greatest encour- 
agement from the ladies, for whom the Magazine is 
particularly intended, for giving the latest fashions 
Jirst.” Says the Union (Va.) American :—“ The list 


of contributors is amongst the ablest that the coun- } 


try can furnish. Its pages are filled with entirely 
original mattor.” The Harrisonburg (Va.) Democrat 
says:—“ Peterson is going ahead of all his cotem- 
poraries in making his Magazine attractive to the 
ladies.” The New Lisbon (Wis.) Republican says :— 
“We have seen many of the numerous Magazines of 
our country, but never one that is in any way equal 
to Peterson’s either in style of print, fashions, pat- 
terns or miscellany.” And the Sherburne (N. Y.) 
Democrat says truly:—“In this work there are im- 
provements going on every month.” 


Postage on “Pererson.”—No number of this 
Magazine ever weighs more than five ounces. By 
law, the postage is one cent for periodicals that weigh 
three ounces, and an additional cent for each addi- 
tional ounce. “Peterson” pays for five ounces, or 
three cents a number. But this is the price only 
when each number’s postage is paid on its being 
taken out of the office, If three months postage is 
paid in advance, on the receipt of the first number, 
and so on quarterly through the year, the postage 
is, by law, reduced one half. To all subscribers, 
therefore, who pay the postage on “ Peterson” quar- 
terly, in advance, it is but one cent and a half a num- 
ber, or eighteen cents a year. This will be clear to 
any one who will read the last law regulating postage. 


Excrose A Stawp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 


? asks is that each subscriber would procure some 
friend to subscribe. Try! 


A Perrumep Breata.—A cotemporary says:— 
“Who would have a disagreeable breath, when by 
; using the ‘Balm of a Thousand Flowers’ as a denti- 
} frice, the breath would not only be rendered sweet, but 
3 the teeth left white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
3 delicate that their friends will never mention it 
Pour a single drop of the ‘Balm’ on a tooth-brush 
and wash the teeth night and morning.” A fifty cent 
bottle will last a year. “The Balm” can be had at 
any of the leading drug-stores, anywhere in the 
United States. 


’ Two Dorrars A Year.—Can two dollars be spent 
in any other way so economically as in a subscrip- 
tion for “Peterson?” Why, the engravings alone 
are worth two dollars! The fashions are worth two 
dollars! The embroidery and other patterns are 
worth two dollars! The tales are worth two dollars! 
The receipts, toilet-table, &c. &c., are worth two 
dollars. When two dollars is*spent in other ways, 
‘the pleasure is gone immediately; but two dollars 

expended for “ Peterson” gives pleasure every month, 
: and for years after. 





How to Remrr.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
’ hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
} the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


Back Numpers.—We are able to supply back 
numbers for 1856 to any extent, the nambers being 
stereotyped. We shall stereotype every number of 
the year. 
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PATTERN FOR DARNED WINDOW CURTAIN. 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 





NEW STYLE OF CAP. 


TRIMMING FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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PATTERN FOR BRAIDING. 


PATTERN FOR PATCH-WORK. 
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CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVE TO MATCH. 


























CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVE TO MATCH. 





